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STUDENT FEES IN STATE UNI- 
VERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


is not a statistical presentation ; 
ndant and aeeurate information of that 
racter concerning the subject is readily 
able’ My purpose is to endeavor to 
the prineiples which do or should 
un regard to student fees in state uni- 
ties and colleges and to determine to 
xtent the present practice and atti- 
nform to these principles. 
state university, including the land 
ollege, is a comparatively new ex- 
in education. Its development 
n the memory of some living per- 
its greatest growth within that 
There is little question that it 
inded primarily on the basis of pro- 
in equal educational opportunity 
little or no cost to the individual. 
a Was a new one both in respect 
iniversality and in respect to the 
on of Edueation prior to 


was * 


its cost. 
‘a privilege for the few.’” 
te had made some contribution to 
Yale, William 


Mary and Pennsylvania, but the bur- 


hools as Harvard, 
xpense had been primarily on the 
ial student. As a result, those who 
take advantage of the opportunity 
th limited in number and confined 
stricted social group. 

newly proposed state university was 
intended to be an integral part of 


edings of the Association of University 
ege Business Officers and Bulletins of 
States Bureau of Education. 

©. Thompson, president emeritus, Ohio 
‘niversity. ‘*The Educational Budget.’’ 


s Alumni News, April, 1928. 
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the publicly supported system of educa- 
tion. Its main support was undoubtedly 
intended to come from public funds. In 
most states it is the expressed or implied 
desire of the people that state-supported 
higher education be as free to the student 
as elementary education.* 

Yet the idea of fees or tuition was not 
entirely absent from the state university 
plan even in the beginning. The Federal 
Land Grant Act does not make any re- 
striction against fees. Very few laws re- 
lating to the establishment of state-sup- 
ported universities and colleges specify 
that no fees shall be charged. The organic 
act of the University of Illinois provides 
that one of the powers of the board of 
trustees shall be ‘‘to fix the rates of tu- 
ition.’’ At the first meeting the board 
adopted ‘‘rates of tuition,’’ although soon 
after it voted that ‘‘tuition should be free 
to students pursuing work exclusively in 
the agricultural, polytechnic, and military 
departments. ’’ 

Probably the 
carried over naturally from the private in- 
stitution, the only kind of institution of 


idea of having tuition 


‘‘higher’’ grade previously existing and 
in which tuition was an established prac- 
tice. However, in the majority of cases 
no tuition as such was introduced in the 
new type of institution and such fees as 
were created were nominal in amount. 
Probably the boards found then, as now, 
that other sources of income were not suf- 


ficient and that a charge of some kind 


>C. H. Thurber, executive secretary, University 
of Buffalo, ‘‘ Fiscal Support of State Universi- 
and Colleges.’’ United States 
Edueation Bulletin, 1924, No. 28. 


ties Bureau of 
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against the student was a necessity. Prob- 
ably they felt that the student would ap- 
preciate his work more if he paid some- 
thing for it. 

Generally speaking, then, some fees were 
in force from the beginning in the majority 
of state universities and colleges. As is 
well known, there has been a gradual in- 
crease in these fees, the greatest increase 
occurring in the past ten to fifteen years, 


in which the enrolment and the expense 
have likewise shown the largest increases 
The statistics seem to indicate that a 


period of stability may have been reached, 
as such increases as have been made in the 
past two or three years have been for the 
most part only nominal. 

During the period of greatest increase 
in fees, from 1914 to 1924, 
supported institutions approached closer 


fees in state- 


to the fees charged in endowed schools. 
The very recent past, however, has seen a 
marked tendency toward further material 
increase in the fees of the latter group, so 
that the present tendency seems to be to- 
ward such a relationship between the fees 
of the two groups as existed some fifteen 
years ago. 

In spite of increases, fees in state uni- 
versities and colleges are still comparatively 
small in amount. They still represent a 
comparatively small portion of the total 
incomes of most of these institutions, the 
average for all being about 12 per cent. ;* 
not that this income might be easily dis- 
pensed with or replaced, but it continues to 
be a minor item. It is usually insignificant 
as compared with the state appropriations. 
It is also a moderate part of the total ex- 
pense of instruction per student and a still 
smaller part of the total cost of a student’s 
college education. 

A study of the fees in foree at various 
indicates that, while 


state institutions 


4United States Bureau of Education Bulletin, 


1927, No. 37. 
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some variations in amount exist, a re. 
markable similarity and approach to wni- 
formity have grown up. The headings 
under which fees are charged are generally 
the same; the relationship between fees of 
different kinds, such as resident and non- 
resident, is similar in the various places. 
The rate of fees charged in the same de- 
partments of different institutions is simi 
lar as is the relationship of fees in dif- 
Thus, 


certed action, a reasonable uniformity has 


ferent departments. without con- 
come about in the practices of schools of 
similar conditions and stages of develop 
ment. 

The question of fees in state-supported 
schools of higher learning has been a sub 
ject of considerable discussion pro and con 
As late as 1901 a reso 
the 
trustees of the University of Illinois calling 


through the years. 


lution was introduced in board of 


for the complete abolition of all fees. The 
resolution did not pass. President James 
of Illinois, said in 1918: 


I venture to mention a few points in which the 
differ 


1968 will be 
We think now of 


a university with low fees for instruction, then 


University of Illinois in 


from the University of to-day. 


shall see a university with no fees; now a ur 
sity in which boys and girls with little money ca 
come and make their way, then we shall see a u! 
versity in which every boy and girl who is 
and willing to profit by a university educat 
be able to get it, no matter how poor their parents 
no matter how difficult the conditions under w 


they have lived.5 


J. H. Holst, writing in 1923 in the Pdw 


cational Review, said: 


fees in st 


We 


and 


abolish all 
federal-supported 


should tuition 


educational institutions 


because we dea! honestly with th 


ought to 


law or with the implied spirit of the law; and we 


ought to commit ourselves definitely in pract 


as well as in theory to the principle of free edu 
cation and equality of educational opportuni! 


5B. E. 


tennial History. 


Powell, University of Illinois Semi-Cer 





r 18, 1928] 
» advocacy of a half principle is never justified 
cept as an expedient to a full recognition of the 
rinciple. If 


! 
nd principle of government it ought then to be 


education at public expense is a 


practice whenever and wherever pos 


Generally speaking, proposals to put 


ipon the resident student at least an in- 
creased burden of the expense of his col- 
ege edueation have met with disfavor in 
he state legislatures, and among the press 
d general public, in all states. 
some, however, who hold a 
different view. Among them are those who 
nsider that the state is expending too 
ch on edueation. Taxation has become, 
sumably for that reason, a very heavy 
burden. President Emeritus Thompson, of 
Ohio State University, said recently: 


There are 


tell us that we are expending such enor- 

s sums of money as to threaten the solvency 
They tell us that this enormous pro- 

of education will eventually bankrupt the 
and thus take away from them the very 

rs that we seek to strengthen through educa 


Others insist that the student, being the 
ef beneficiary, should pay a larger part 
incurred on his account. 
ey raise the question, for example, as to 
ether the individual who wants any type 


the expense 


edueation above the high school should 


pay at least the current 


reof, 
The eastern colleges and universities and 


expense 


foundations have taken up this idea 
th vigor. A thorough presentation of 
s Subject was made by the distinguished 
‘eader in educational finance, Mr. Trevor 
Arnett, at a recent meeting of the Eastern 


J. H. Holst, professor of psychology and edu 

n, Montana State College, ‘‘ The Imposition of 
in State-Supported Institutions.’’ Hduca- 
| Review, January, 1923. 

™W. O. emeritus, Ohio 


Budget.’’ 


Thompson, president 
‘*The Educational 
is Alumni News, April, 1928. 


University, 
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Association of College and University Busi- 
ness Officers.* Although he dealt more di- 
rectly with the endowed institutions, he 
raised the question as to whether the prin- 
ciple of placing on the student the burden 
of the current expense of his instruction 
should not be seriously considered by the 
state institutions. 

In the minds of some the contrast be- 
tween the fees of state and private insti- 
tutions stands out. These are 
inclined to put the state in somewhat the 
same relation to the state university as 
the benefactor of a private school. 

There are those who think that if the 
state pays any of the expense it should 
Others find, and perhaps correctly 


persons 


pay all. 


enough in many cases, that our fees are 
not based upon any well-defined policy, or 
upon any careful cost accounting system. 
They call for a ‘‘thorough examination of 
the whole situation, to the end that we may 
base student fees upon something more than 
the university’s need for a little more in- 


come.’’® 

It appears entirely logical and reason- 
able that some fees should be charged in 
a state-supported university or college. It 
is true that it is the university of the peo- 
ple. Its benefits extend to the entire com- 
monwealth; yet, not every one who might 
be entitled to attend it can do so, and 
those that do, get greater benefits than 
those who can Hence, they should 
pay something for this privilege. 


not. 


The university does not stand on the 


same footing as the common school. It is 


8 Trevor Arnett, member of the General Educa- 
tion Board, ‘‘To What Extent Should College Stu- 
dents Pay the Cost of Their Education,’’ Proceed- 
ings of the Association of University and College 
Business Officers of the Eastern States, December, 
1927. 

*J. B. Sears, associate professor of education, 
Leland Stanford University, ‘‘Our Theory of Free 
Higher Education,’’ Educational Review, January, 
1923, 
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within the reach of every citizen’s 


The courses of study are much more 


not 
home. 
diversified and specialized and the conse- 
quent attention to the individual student 
and the resulting expense of instruction 
per student many times greater than in 
the lower schools. Consequently, the in- 
dividual should bear some direct part of 
the expenditure thus made for him, and 
the fact that instruction is entirely free 
in the lower schools does not necessitate 
the application of the same plan in the 
higher divisions of the state school system. 

The fees charged have not thus far in 
most cases amounted to a substantial part 
of the total cost borne by the student and 
are, therefore, not burdensome Those 
who have to pay the fees do not as a rule 
complain of them. On the contrary, there 
is probably some feeling of satisfaction 
in making some definite contribution to the 
support of the enterprise from which they 
get a major share of the benefits. 

There are certain services of a non-in- 


structional character, more or less indi- 


vidual, for which the student should prop- 
erly pay. Certain penalties must be 
charged to prevent abuse of privilege and 
the 


used or 


rule. Courses in which quantity of 


supplies apparatus 
the 
student eall for fees or breakage charges. 
the 


has generally been considered as warrant- 


consumable 
broken is considerably governed by 


Instruction in professional branches 


ing a higher charge. 


Even a lower seale of fees than those 
charged by private schools helps to main- 
tain a balance between them and the state- 


The 


fees at state schools would 


omission of all 
tend to take 
students from other schools, particularly 


supported schools. 


the small colleges within the state, and be 
detrimental to them as well as to educa- 
tion in the state. 

It seems reasonable and proper that stu- 
dents from other states be required to 
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make a larger contribution to the expense 
of their instruction than the resident sty. 
dent. This idea appears to be universally 
established among the state institutions. 
There are limitations, however, to the ex 
tent to which even this charge should be 
carried, and an excessive rate of non-resi- 
dent fee may work to the detriment of the 
institution and the state charging it.'° 

In the application of any seale of fees 
it must be kept in mind that there will be 
some who will desire the privileges of the 
school and are entitled to it, but who ean 
not pay. All agree that for these indi 
viduals provision should be made so that 
they will not be deprived of the opportu 
nity. Scholarships and loans are the estab 
lished and practical methods by which this 
condition can, to some extent, be met. The 
funds for these purposes are now general) 
inadequate even for the present rang 
expense. 

It does not follow, however, that because 
there are sound reasons why fees should 
be charged, in state universities and co 
fees should be increased to 


leges these 


maximum point and made to approac! 


the cost of the service rendered to the stu 


dent. It may be granted that the amount 


being expended from the puble treasury) 
for higher education is of itself a larg 
sum; but it has always been and continues 
to be but a small portion of the total pub 
In Illinois 
University 0! 
} 


lic expenditures for education. 
the appropriations to the 
Illinois from state taxes represent onl) 
per cent. of the total taxes raised in tly 
state for all educational purposes. A sin 

lar condition would doubtless be found in 
every state. Thus, it is evident that what 


ever burden of taxes may result from edu 


cational expenses is placed by the peop! 


+} 


10 Marion L. Burton, former president of 
University of Michigan, ‘‘ Bulletin on Non-resident 
Fees.’’ David Kinley, president of the Unive: 
of Tllinois, ‘‘ The President’s Report for the Year 


1921-22." 
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upon themselves for their local undertak- 
ings; and few would be found who would 
want to be known as wishing to hinder or 
retard the development of our common 
school system. ‘*The masses of people 
throughout the country believe in educa- 
tion and beeause they believe in it they 
are willing to pay the expense.’”™ 
\ similar situation is found in the rela- 
tion that the state tax bears to the total 
es. The average property tax rate in 
rban communities in Illinois is about four 
ars per one hundred dollars assessed 
uation, the assessed valuation being sup- 
edly based on full value. Of this sum 
mount levied for all state purposes is 
cents, of which about seven cents 
to the support of the university, 
suit 1.75 per cent. of the total. The 
schedules of two rural townships for 
s spring came to my attention recently ; 
state taxes represented 9.3 per cent. 
11.3 per cent., respectively, of the total 
The university portion of 
tate tax amounts to *bout 2 per cent. 
total Out of all 
ves paid by eitizens of Illinois for every 
ise, approximately 17 per cent. rep- 


ces assessed. 


taxes assessed. 


ts the amount applicable to the uni- 
These figures clearly indicate that 
expense of higher education does not 
utribute noticeably to the total tax bur- 


l'urthermore, the expense to the state for 
ntaining the state schools of higher 
lucation is not as a rule even a major part 


! the total expense of the state govern- 
ment. Out of total appropriations of the 
current biennium by the Illinois legislature 
payable out of the revenues of the biennium 

not including those payable out of 

proceeds of bond issues, the university ap- 
)ropriations represented 9.9 per cent. 

iW. O. 


Stat 
‘ 


Thompson, president emeritus, Ohio 
University, ‘‘The Educational Budget.’’ 
[ilinois Alumni News, April, 1928. 
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Every comparison will tend further to 
substantiate the fact that in this country 
expenditures from the public treasury for 
education, and for higher education in 
particular, are not a financial burden and 
are moderate or negligible as compared 
with expenditures for other publie pur- 
poses; and when compared with expendi- 
tures made for objects other than govern- 
ment or public welfare they fade into in- 
significance. 

A major reason for maintaining a low 
scale of fees at state-supported institutions 
is to carry out the original and fundamental 
purpose of these institutions, namely, to 
make higher education available to the 
largest possible number. Prior to the 
coming of this system higher education 
was available only to those who could pay. 
The great purpose of the state university 
has been to change that condition; nothing 
should divert it from that noble mission. 

Every increase in fees in state universi- 
ties and colleges tends to hinder the carry- 
ing out of this original purpose. A scheme 
of larger fees would place a much greater 
handicap on those less able to pay. An 
added cost of two hundred dollars and 
more per year would put a college educa- 
tion beyond the reach of no small number 
who ean now take advantage of it. 

The tendency toward an aristocracy in 
circles of higher education is increased by 
increased costs. In the past a thoroughly 
democratic condition has generally pre- 
vailed in our state institutions. They have 
not proven uninviting to young people 
from homes of wealth, and at the same 
time have been within the reach of those 
of less means or, in fact, without resources 
at all. This is the condition that is most 
desirable. 

It is pointed out by some that there are 
many students who attend state institutions 
who could well afford to pay the full cost 
of their education. It must be borne in 
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mind, however, that these are the very 
persons who are now probably paying the 
bulk of the tax money required for uni- 
versity support. They are not less en- 
titled to the advantages of the plan be- 
cause of their ability to pay more than 
they are called upon to pay. The fact 
that some students seem to spend increasing 
sums on personal and social matters and 
that this money could easily be applied to 
increased fees does not warrant a large 
scale of fees. These personal expenditures 
are entirely optional with the individual; 
if he does not have the means, he can cur- 
tail them and adjust them to his resources. 
Fees, however, must be assessed uniformly 
against all, and all must pay alike; if they 
are increased the students less able to pay 
suffer, while those with adequate means do 
Thus the 


burden falls solely on those least able to 


not reduce other expenditures. 


meet it. 


Every suggestion for the increase of 
fees in colleges and universities has been 
accompanied by the recognition of the faet 
that many can not pay the increases. Be- 
cause of that fact it is acknowledged that 
provision must be made whereby help is 
made available to those not able to meet 
As Dr. C. H. Thurber points 


out in his exhaustive ‘‘Fiseal Support of 


the charges. 


State Universities and Colleges”’ 
Anyone who views America’s democratic insti 


tutions as a whole must advocate that the states 
that the highly capable, 


lack 


make fiscal provision so 


qualified resident student who happens to 


funds may gain a college education.'2 


Those who raise the question concerning 
the present seale, or advocate a scale more 
‘*cost’’ (whatever that 
that 


adopting such a plan have a responsibility 


nearly approaching 


may mean) point out institutions 


12C, H. Thurber, executive secretary, University 
of Buffalo, ‘‘ Fiscal Support of State Universities 
and Colleges.’’ United States 
tion Bulletin, 1924, No. 28. 


Bureau of Educa- 
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to provide a way by which every individyal 
may secure the desired education. Thus. 
they acknowledge that the strong must bear 
the burdens of the weak; and that is the 


exact purpose and present plan of publicly 


supported higher education. How much 
better can its financing be accomplished 
than by the present method? 

No discussion of this subject can fail to 
take account of the fact that the service of 
the state university or college is by no 
means limited to the instruction given by 
it to those who attend it in 
work is much broader and more far-reach 


person. Its 


ing than that. ‘‘It is to uplift every intel- 


leetual and industrial and commercial and 


professional interest of the common 


wealth.’”** 


The state university is more than a teaching 


stitution. In fact, teaching represents but a f 


tion of its service and expense. It is a center 


learning for the teaching of old truths and 


discovery of new ones, a place for the discuss 


‘ 


present day problems, and an organization f 


solution of these problems.'4 


instit 


The great democratic lly controlled 


like the land grant colleges, our state universit 


our public high schools, introduce a modif 


force. They become the agency through whi 
finds a more 


their orig 


popular interest in education 
adequate expression By virtue of 


and their maintenance they ean not lose sight 
of the public welfare as one of the great object 


in education,™ 

To quote again from Dr. Thurber’s bu! 
letin : 

It should also be emphasized that whatever | 


of the 


state is not made as a gift, but as an investme! 


cost of higher education is paid b: 


13A, 8. Draper, former Universit 
of Illinois, Proceedings of the Board of Trustees 
for March 10, 1903. 

14 David Kinley, president of the Universit’ 
Illinois, Bulletin on ‘‘The University of Illinois, 
1927, . 

15 W. O. Thompson, president 
State ‘*The Educational 


Illinois Alumni News, April, 1928. 


president, 


emeritus, Ohi 


University, Budget.’’ 
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The state expeets an intellectual return upon all 
its appropriations for education that will result 
wreasing the publie well-being.'® 


The suggestion is sometimes offered that 
state-supported schools bring their fees 
into approximate agreement with those of 
privately endowed institutions. It seems 
to me that such a proposal shows lack of 
appreciation of the difference in origin, 
purpose and seope of activity of the two 
types of schools. I do not emphasize dis- 
tinctions for the purpose of promoting 
mpetition; but it seems clear to me that 


a 


privately endowed school is_ estab- 
d primarily for the welfare and ser- 
of those who attend it. From its earli- 
times it has in one way and another 

It has 


| them In a more intimate and inten- 


ted those whom it would serve. 


manner than is ordinarily possible and 
rhaps even desirable in a publicly sup- 
rted school. To-day, when its doors and 
se of the state schools alike are crowded, 
t may select in its own manner those whom 
will admit; the state school must take 


these distinctions, it seems to me, 
tudent may well pay a major part of 
the service rendered him. I 
t mean by this to suggest that I think 
vate gifts and endowments for our 


ost of 


and universities should 


ssened or less sought after; these gifts 


colleges 


an investment in world uplift the same 
the investment that the state makes in 
They have borne and will con- 
to bear abundant fruit. The larger 
the the 
i have to be charged even in these 


} ools. 


their extent, lower will be fees 

hools, and consequently the larger the 

imber of students who may have the ad- 

vantage of attending them, and the larger 

opportunity those institutions will have 

©. H. Thurber, executive secretary, Univer- 

f Buffalo, ‘‘ Fiseal Support of State Univer 

s and Colleges.’’ United States Bureau of 
ition Bulletin, 1924, No. 28. 
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to further increase their contributions to 
the public welfare through research and 
discovery. 

The achievements of our private insti- 
tutions, their time-honored traditions, 
their high standards, have set models and 
goals for all institutions of higher learn- 
ing. Their increasing scales of salaries 
have set marks toward which all are obliged 
to move, if for no other reason than in self- 
defense. All are engaged in the same 
great undertaking, and should work in 
close harmony. The different relationships, 
obligations and scope of activities of the 
respective groups, however, it seems to me, 
should be kept in mind. 

Proposals for the increase of fees have 
rather generally brought up the difficult 
subject of ‘‘per capita cost.’’ The sug- 
gestion is frequently offered that 
should be based on the ‘‘cost of instruction 
and should cover all or a 
Such a pro- 


fees 


per student,”’ 
certain portion of that cost. 
posal immediately calls for definition and 
explanation of what is meant by and in- 
cluded in Usually it 
is found that the term is not to be taken 
If it were, all items of expense 


‘*eost’’ as thus used. 


literally. 
would be covered—teachers’ salaries, ad- 
ministration, library, physical operation, 


supplies and equipment, depreciation and 
Ordinarily it is 


interest on investment. 
frankly admitted that only some of these 
items are intended to be covered. Thus, 
it becomes evident that the proposal is not 
what it first seems to be, but merely means 
a further increase in the seale of fees be- 
yond that now in force without any real 
intent of covering the cost of the service 
rendered in the way that a commercial or 
professional concern would set about fix- 
ing the selling price of its goods or services. 

It has been pointed out by some, and 
with some justification, that there has been 
no well-defined the establish- 
ment of fees in state-supported institutions ; 


policy in 
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that changes are made without definite 
basis or clear purpose ; that the fees charged 
should be based on a carefully analyzed 
statement of costs, and checked against a 
carefully determined policy. Probably 
some imperfections would be ironed out 
by the exercise of greater care in these 
regards. Doubtless, however, Dr. Thurber 
is right when he says that: 


No matter what our theory in respect to higher 
education may be, the question of charging larger 
fees at the different state institutions will be. de- 
cided by the economic and practical situations ex- 
isting in the state and at the state institutions,17 


To summarize: Our state universities 
and land-grant colleges are an integral 
part of our publicly supported school sys- 
tem, and their major support should come 
from the state; fees have been charged 
from the beginning, and no federal law and 
few state laws prohibit them; they have 
increased somewhat, but still represent a 
small part of the total expense, either of 
the institutions or of the student; a con- 
siderable uniformity exists in the practices 
of the various institutions, and the period 
of considerable increase appears to be at 
an end. 

There are sound reasons why some fees 
should be charged; but the fees should be 
moderate in order to maintain and further 
encourage democracy and equal oppor- 
tunity in these institutions, and to prevent 
departure from one of the cherished prin- 
ciples upon which they are founded. 

From a standpoint of the burden of ex- 
pense of higher education on the public 
treasury and on the public itself, there is 
no oceasion for alarm or for feeling that 
this should not continue and increase. 

It is reasonable to expect that the fees 
in privately endowed institutions should 

17C. H. Thurber, executive secretary, Univer- 
sity of Buffalo, ‘‘ Fiscal Support of State Universi- 
ties and Colleges.’’ United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation Bulletin, 1924, No. 28. 
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be materially higher than in state insti. 
tutions. 

The state university and land grant ¢o)- 
lege is the world’s greatest experiment jy 
education. It is the nineteenth century 
contribution of America to the most demo- 
cratic and inclusive educational system jn 
the world. Every proposal to increase fees 
endangers the ideals and principles upon 
which the experiment is founded, and tends 
to shut the door of opportunity which the 
state should keep open, to those who need 
it most. 

Luoyp Morey 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


RATING THE TEACHING EFFEC. 
TIVENESS OF COLLEGE 
INSTRUCTORS 
Peruaps in such a time or institution 
when or where only students capable « 
directing their own learning activities and 
only students of superior learning capac 
ties are to be found in college classes, t! 
importance of effective teaching techniqui 
might be regarded as not of paramount 
importance. Since the coming of flood 
waves of students into colleges and univer 
sities in the country within the past years 
such a time, if it ever existed, has passed 
and such institutions are rare if there ar 

any at all. 

While no one can show definitely to 
what extent it is true, there ean hardly be 
any question that the doubling and nm 
doubling of college and university enrol- 
ments within a few years, during which 
time the population of the country has in- 
creased only a few per cent., has resulted 
in lowering the general level of ability 
among college students. If we grant the 
reasonable assumption that a fairly high 
degree of selection took place in college 
entrants a generation or so ago, it follows 
naturally that a large proportion of stu- 
dents of average or less than average abil- 
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ity is now attempting higher education 
than formerly. Whatever may have been 
the relative importance of effective teach- 
ing in the good old days, it is certain that 
to maintain the standards with a less able 
group of students, teaching activity must 
be more effective. 


Tue TENDENCY TO UNDER-RATE THE 
IMPORTANCE OF Goop TEACHING 
Yet, it does not seem at all certain that 
this situation has been generally sensed or 
that much definite effort has been made to 
refine and improve college methods of in- 
struction. In faet, certain developments 
taken place which have operated to 
divert attention from teaching and to lessen 
its importance in the eyes of college in- 
structors and administrators. Prominent 
among these has been the growing impor- 
tance attached to the function of a college 
culty in the field of research. Among 
merican institutions of higher learning 
tendency has been to imitate the Ger- 
1 university of the later nineteenth cen- 
tury with its emphasis upon research. This 
s resulted in a very material increase in 
intelleetual morale and the spirit of 
irch among college and university in- 
itions. On the other hand, it has given 
an unfortunate attitude towards the 
rtance of teaching. 
lhe belief that the greater service lies in 
research activity and that to do research of 
gives of a higher 
of genius than to do superior teach- 
ug became wide-spread. It appreached a 
ction that the gift or ability to do 
iperior teaching was a common one and 
worthy of demonstration. It became 
pparent that one’s research activities were 
much more likely than one’s teaching 
activities to result in a desirable reputation 
among one’s fellows nationally. The qual- 
ity of one’s teaching is not likely to spread 
lar beyond the eampus bounds, while re- 
searches are published. In the effort to 


significanee evidence 
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maintain and to improve the standing of 
their respective institutions, administrators 
have in the majority of instances been 
quick to reward the researcher and slow to 
recognize in a satisfying way the teacher. 

The emphasis placed upon research has 
been very fortunate. It has contributed to 
the raising of a number of American col- 
leges and institutions to the level of real 
universities. But it is not logical or desir- 
able that it be accepted as a matter of 
legitimate consequence that teaching be- 
came a matter of little significance, that 
one need be ashamed of being an effective 
teacher, or even that one may offer as an 
excuse for bungling teaching the belief that 
research, not teaching, only is worthy of 
the true university professor. In fact, it is 
not difficult at all to show that many of the 
greatest research contributions have been 
made by men and women stimulated by 
great teachers. 

Few are still able to deceive themselves 
with the traditional myth that the mere 
presence of the master of great learning in 
the classroom will result in hastening the 
intellectual advance or even quickening the 
intellectual pulse of his students. Many 
have put aside, along with Santa Claus and 
superstitions, the comforting myth that 
nature has provided for the linking to- 


gether in the zygote the gifts of genius in 


learning and effectiveness in_ teaching. 
Even that most soothing human tendency 
to rationalize one’s beliefs and conduct 
leaves some dregs of bitterness and futility 
in the eup of the learned professor who, 
because of sloven or ineffective teaching, 
finds himself in the seminar room or lab- 
oratory with but the occasional student, 
who alone has had the persistence or other 
uncommon quality of character to wander 
through the haze and maze of unskilful 
teaching of the time-serving sort which has 
been his lot to bear in the classroom of the 
misunderstood teacher, while his classmates 
deserted to the ranks of those under the 
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leadership of better teachers—those teach- 
ers who radiated inspiration by their ap- 
parent clear-cut understanding of both 
subject-matter and human nature and who 
generated that enthusiasm for the possibili- 
ties of advanced and research work which 
can be possessed only by those who have 
mastered the elementary and intermediate 
facts, skills, ideals, attitudes and concepts, 
and feel, therefore, the appetite for con- 
quest, which takes hold securely only in 
the heart of the student who sees clearly 
the field and knows where the uncharted 
areas are and their significance to the 
whole field, to say nothing of his ability to 
chart them. 

The neglect of teaching by this type of 
research man has not only resulted in the 
decreased effectiveness of his own teaching 
but has operated to lower the standard of 
teaching generally in the institution in 
It has become fash- 
institutions to 


which he is employed. 


ionable in many teach 
To do so is regarded as the badge 


Thus the lazy 


poorly. 
of intellectual superiority. 
or inexpert instructor turns weakness into 
strength by the simple process of ration- 
alization. In any institution in which 
many such instructors are found, the aver- 
age or normal level of teaching ability is 
consequently sufficiently low to constitute 
a rather ordinary standard of what is ex- 
pected in the way of skill in the classroom. 

Whatever may be regarded as the para- 
mount function of the college or university, 
funds are made available to state and en- 
dowed institutions for the purpose of teach- 
ing well all those who are accepted for 
enrolment. Students do not pay tuition 
for the promotion of research in those in- 
stitutions supported largely by tuition. 
Common honesty and a pride in work well 


done demands that instructors teach well 
and learn to teach well and that a premium 
be placed on good teaching in salaries and 
other recognitions. 
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How TEACHING Is Ratep 

Perhaps in no institution is no attention 
paid to the teaching efficiency of instryp. 
tors, though it is certain that in many the 
prevailing standards are too low. It is also 
a matter of interest to what extent and by 
what means those in charge of the admin. 
istration of colleges and universities evaly. 
ate the teaching skill and results of the 
instructors composing the faculties. Th 
author of this article could not contain his 
curiosity longer on this point and sent to 
the deans of some thirty colleges and uni- 
versities, north, south, east and west, larg 
and small, state-supported and endowed 
the following request for information. 

The replies from fifteen of these institu 
tions indicated the head of the department 
is the sole or chief judge of the teaching 
effectiveness of the members of the staf 
Undoubtedly the same situation exists iv 
number of the other institutions, the n 
plies from which did not indicate w! 
passed judgment on the merit of the 
structors. In two others it was stated th 
opinions of colleagues as well as heads ar 
considered. Without doubt in the major 
ity of the fifteen institutions in which t 
head of the department does the evaluating 
the opinions of colleagues play an impor 
tant part. 

One reply mentions that one soure 
data is the opinion and comments of other 
instructors based upon the apparent pr 
paredness of students having taken courses 
with the instructors being judged. An 
other gave as a means faculty opinion based 
upon the free intellectual activities of the 
various members. Three replies mento 
the enrolment and the number of advanced 
students as a criterion. One of these sug 
gests that these figures are considered in 
the light of a number of pertinent factors, 
the grades assigned by the instructor, for 
example. In at least four of the institu- 
tions replying, studies of marks assigned 
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and the number of failures have been em- 
ployed in furnishing pertinent data. In 
one reply it was stated that a study of the 
examination questions employed by the in- 
structors were considered. 

A number of those replying were frank 
enough to mention student opinion as a 
source of data. There can be little doubt 
but that it is influential in all institutions, 
though in but few is it formally sought and 
scientifically gathered and interpreted. To 
do the latter would seem to offend the dig- 
nity of many college professors, who ap- 
parently prefer to ‘‘bury their heads in the 
sand’’ and prefer accidental, incidental, 
chance, student opinion by cireuitous and 
levious routes to be brought to bear upon 
their reputations as teachers. They prefer 
» judge rather than to be judged to such 

| extent that they place their professional 

rtunes at the merey of chance, anecdotal, 
back-door information. 


























Tuer Neep or Farmer Means or RATING 
lt is the firm conviction of the author 

most college deans and administrators 
| clearly the need of a fairer and more 
equate means of evaluating the teaching 
The following 









individual instructors. 
cal excerpts from replies contribute to 






conviction. 







have no plans or devices for obtaining in- 
as to the efficiency of the members of 
Itv as teachers that are perfectly satis 








me to say that we can offer very little 

s of any use in that connection. ... If you 

h any helpful conclusions in connection with 

nquiry, we should be very glad indeed if you 
us have the benefit of your study. 





1 let 





We do not therefore have a device or plan to 
termine the teaching efficiency of the members 
ir faculty. 
learn at first hand the teaching efficiency of 
members of the faculty is a problem that is 
tinually before us. 
lf you ean aequire any light in your research 
nd ean give it to those of us who are working 
problem, you will be rendering a great 
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I regret to say we have no definite plans or 
devices to obtain information as to the teaching 
efficiency of the members of the faculty. 

I can not say that they (the methods of obtain- 
ing information as to the teaching efficiency of the 
members of our faculty) are as good as they 
should be. 


It is also his conviction that college pro- 
fessors in general are not satisfied to have 
so little scientific effort expended in evalu- 
ating their efforts. It is none the less 
obvious that the thought of being visited 
by superior officers or being rated by stu- 
dents is not attractive to college teachers. 
It is not unreasonable, however, to enter- 
tain a suspicion that we would eventually 
become accustomed to it and feel no more 
offended under fire than when the clerk 
carefully counts the change we give him in 
payment for a purchase or when the audit- 
ing committee inspects the books we have 
been keeping as treasurer of the church, 
school or community organization. 

Various plans and devices have been pro- 
posed and used for determining the teach- 
ing efficiency. Among these, in addition to 
those mentioned in the summary of replies, 


are the following: 


1. The objective measurement of the results of 
teaching. To formulate objective, valid, 

and reliable tests for a great many college 

courses would be practically impossible. 
The problem of constructing such tests 
which would give proper weight to various 
objectives of the course, of preventing 
coaching, of establishing comparable norms, 
of allowing for the differences in the qual- 
ity and preparation between classes and 
sections make this method impractical, to 
say nothing of the effort and expense inci- 
dental to the employment of such a pro- 
gram. The use of such tests for this pur- 
pose have not proven satisfactory even in 
the elementary and high school, where this 
problem is much simpler. 

2. The use of formally collected student opin- 
ions, ratings, rankings. 

3. The use of formally collected opinions, rat- 

ings, and rankings of colleagues. 
Formal] visitation and rating by some rating 
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officer, ¢.g., a dean, a head of department, 
a specialist in theory and practice of in- 
structional procedure. 


Some beginnings in the use of the last 
three named methods have made, 
though the use of the student opinion has 
Whether or not 
such a plebiscite would bring pressure to 


been 
been limited and cautious. 


bear upon teachers to curry favor may be 
debated. The abler and bright students, as 
indeed may be said of less intellectual but 
shrewd students, are not so easily deceived 
as we often think they are. The laughs 
which take place about the fraternity fire- 
place over some of our ‘‘clever’’ jokes, 
stories or devices give support to a sus- 
picion that they understand us better than 
we know. The possibility of the develop- 
ment of student tendency to rate the easy 
instructor high and less favorably the in- 
structor who believes in the principle of 
self-activity (for the pupil as well as the 
though the 
resourcefulness of a faculty and student 


instructor) is not negligible, 
committee to meet this situation seems quite 
adequate. 

At any rate, it does seem that there is 
need for more adequate machinery for giv- 
ing recognition to good classroom work 
skillfully done and that student opinion 
seems reasonably valid and certainly much 
the 
incidental methods now employed. 


No one has vet shown that the opinions 


more reliable than ceateh-as-cateh-ean 


of students are valid judgments of teaching 
ability. No one has shown that they are 
not. In fact, a very good argument may 
be made for their validity, though space 
will not be taken here to go into the details 
of it. It is certain, though, that students of 


college grades are as able to judge whether 


they are being well taught and inspired as 


ean be estimated by colleagues from their 
few intellectual activities and by the heads 
of departments from an occasional visita- 
tion or from interviews. 
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Not all faculty members will care to have 
their teaching formally rated by students. 
Yet there can be no doubt that it is 
being rated informally constantly and that 
while no record is made of such judgments. 
general to the 
efficiency of instructors get all over th: 
campus, by way of gossip, passing conver. 


impressions as teaching 


sation, ete. 

The chief differences between the exist 
ing condition and the formal student rating 
are (1) the increased emphasis likely to bx 
placed on formal recorded student opinion 
and (2) the increased aceuracy and relia 
bility’ of it as compared with the present 
subterranean routes of information regard 
ing the efficiency of instructors. It is cer 
tain that no emphasis should be 
placed on student ratings alone, or on the 
ratings of 
matter on any source or kind of data alo: 
The the instruction 
other 
evaluated particularly in (1) research 


great 
colleagues alone, or for that 


contributions of 
directions must be recognized 
investigation, and (2) service to the sc! 


The infl 


ence of the instructor upon morality 


and the state in various ways. 


character must not be ignored, as in 

it is not. The ability to work peace! 

with colleagues must be given som 
sideration. 

RELIABILITY OF STUDENTS’ AND Col 
LEAGUES’ RATINGS 

It also seems reasonable that it is n 

more scientific and reliable to collect 


opinions of a large and _ representat 
number of students, rather than to plac 
reliance upon the few chance remarks upo! 
oceasions which may in themselves co 
these remarks. 

From a series of very interesting expe" 
ments in this direction, conducted by Dr 
E. R. Guthrie, of the department of psy- 
chology of the University of Washington, 


1To be discussed in a later paragraph. 
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he was able to show that the reliability of 
student opinion was quite high and mate- 
rially higher than the reliability of fellow 
members of the faculty. The student 
ratings were obtained from members of 
iarwe classes in psychology who each rated 
‘rom five to twelve instructors. By use of 
the Brown-Spearman prophecy formula the 
reliability of the average judgment of six- 
teen students on a given instructor was 
estimated from the reliability of two sets 
‘ eight ranks to be .88. A repetition of 
experiment a month later enabled the 
bility to be caleulated directly. For 
iverage judgments of sixteen students, 

t was found to be .89. With a later group 


estimated reliability (by use of the 
heey formula) was .72. The use of a 


« sheet or seore card was found to 
in even greater reliability, namely, 
r one student as compared with .26 
ne judgment without the rating card, 

iid give an estimated reliability of .87 

the average of sixteen ratings. The 
ibility of judgments of sixteen members 
the faeulty even on the teaching effec- 
ess of colleagues was also .26, which 

ild require the judgments of nineteen 

y reliable colleagues to produce an 
ve rating as reliable as the average 
judgment of sixteen students. 

lhe relative ease with which the ratings 

i fairly large number (fifteen or twenty 
tudents or more) may be obtained as com- 

red with the difficulty of obtaining a 

xe number of judgments of members of 
the faculty competent to rate any given 
ustructor favors the use of student opin- 

whatever may be said of the relative 
validity of student judgments as compared 
with those of colleagues. 

At any rate, it seems certain that (1) 
the question of raising the standards in 
college and university teaching should not 
he ignored to the extent that it has been in 
many Ameriean institutions; (2) there is 
much room for the improvement of the 
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methods of evaluating the teaching effec- 
tiveness of university teachers, in fairness 
to the capable instructor and in interests 
of the institution; (3) because of its 
higher reliability and the ease with which 
it may be gathered, formal student opinion 
should be investigated as a source of data. 

Equally certain does it seem that efforts 
should be expended to improve the tech- 
nique and spirit of instruction in univer- 
sity classes. 

Hari R. DovuGiass 


Proressor OF EDUCATION, 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
THE FASCISTS AND ITALIAN SCHOOLS 


[raLiaNs living in foreign countries have been 
ordered to send their children to Italian schools, 
instead of to those of the nations in which they 
reside, under pain of being summarily expelled 
from the Fascist party in case they already be- 
long to it. According to the New York Herald 
Tribune, this order was issued by Piero Parini, 
secretary general of the Foreign Fascist Organ- 
ization, presumably with Premier Mussolini’s 
approval. The section dealing with this sub- 
ject follows: 


The secretariat general of the Foreign Fascist 
Organization unfortunately has been obliged to ob- 
serve that various compatriots residing abroad con- 
tinue to prefer sending their children to foreign 
schools instead of to local Italian schools. These 
cases are all the more deplorable, since it is in- 
conceivable that a good Italian would forego hav- 
ing his own children grow up with instruction in 
the language of the mother country, thus forming 
a spirit according to our secular culture. 

Whoever does not feel these duties regarding the 
education and spiritual formation of his own chil- 
dren and does not see that in preferring foreign 
schools to our excellent Italian schools abroad is 
guilty of authentic defection and the lack of one 
of the essential duties of Italians who live beyond 
the confines of the mother country, and is without 
doubt a person incapable of comprehending the 
spirit and ideality of Fascism. I direct, therefore, 
that those to whom the action in question may be 
imputed and who do not change their conduct fol- 
lowing the warning by the secretaries of the vari- 
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ous Fascios—and if they be inscribed in the party 
abroad—be summarily expelled for lack of na- 
tional sentiment. 


THE FRANCO-BRITISH EDUCATION 
CONGRESS 

THe Franeco-British Edueation Congress has 
been held recently at University College, Lon- 
don. A report of it in the London Times 
states that the delegates from the British 
Empire numbered 200, while there were about 
fifty French delegates, including prominent edu- 
cationists from various parts of France. 

In the absence of the Duke of Connaught 
(the honorary president of the League of the 
Empire), Prince Arthur of Connaught received 
the delegates. He was accompanied by the 
French ambassador (M. de Fleuriau), Lord 
Eustace Perey (president of the board of edu- 
cation for Great Britain), Lord Meath (vice- 
president of the league), and Sir William 
Beveridge (representing Sir Gregory Foster, 
vice-chancellor of the University of London). 

Prinee Arthur of Connaught, in welcoming 
the delegates, said he trusted that their meeting 
would lead to much light being thrown upon 
educational questions of the highest importance 
to both Great Britain and France. These two 
great countries had for generations influenced 
each other through their literature and their 
social relations, but their educational systems 
differed so widely that it was not easy for the 
one to appreciate and understand that of the 
other. He trusted that this occasion for com- 
paring first-hand information as to the ideals 
of the two nations and the educational means 
by which they were severally endeavoring to 
reach them would be of great value to both of 
them. He hoped it might be possible to devise 
means for closer educational cooperation and 
for an extension of the interchange which 
already took place between professors and stu- 
dents on both sides of the Channel on lines such 
as were already in operation between the vari- 
ous countries of the British Empire. 

At the opening session the subject for diseus- 
sion was, “The work of the home universities 
in connection with the empire and with foreign 
countries.” 

Professor E. A. Gardner said there were at 
present about 5,000 students from overseas in 
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British universities, and about 2,000 of these 
came from foreign countries. Nearly half of 
the total were students of the University of Lon. 
don. He advocated an extension of the inter. 
change of professors and students, 

“The University of Paris and its Relation to 
Other Universities in France and in Foreign 


Countries” was the subject discussed at the 
afternoon session, at which the principal 
speaker was M. Deselos. He pointed out that 
Great Britain was among the thirty-four nations 
who had decided to house their students ip 
Paris in hostels which would form part of the 
Cité Universitaire. In Paris they were think 
ing of cooperating with the University of Lon 
don in the project of erecting hostels for stu 
dents on the Bloomsbury site. They could not 
afford to build a great French house, but they 
hoped to be able to contribute to the building 
of one of the hostels. They would then ask 
that there should be reserved a certain number 
of rooms to be occupied by properly selected 
French students. In that way they would hav 
a counterpart of the great hostel which Britain 
was going to build at the Cité Universitaire. 
The two universities of London and Paris 
would then still better promote the extension 
of good feeling and mutual understanding 
between the two countries. 


INTERNATIONAL STUDENT VISITS 

Sixty French school children have recent) 
left Paris to spend a month in the homes « 
German families and an equal number of Ge: 
man children have gone to French homes 
Officials in charge of selection of students in 
France report that they have had many mor 
applications than they could satisfy. 

Nine German professors and fifty-two gir! 
students from the Hohenzollern Lyceum Uni 
versity, Berlin, are visiting Ireland this summer 
on a tour. This is not merely a sight-seeing 
tour, although the places of historic interest are 
visited. Lectures are given and opportunities 
taken to reconstruct and diseuss the history ot 
the country in the light of the daily observa 
tions. So far there has been no indication 0! 
the part of Irish students to reciprocate tl 
visit. 

Fourteen Japanese students from Doshisha 
University of Kyoto, Japan, under the dire 
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tion of Raymond K. Oshimo, the first Ameri- 
can-born Japanese teacher to go to the uni- 
versity, are on a forty-day friendship tour to 
the United States. Doshisha University is the 
oldest Christian university in Japan and has 
an enrolment of 4,700 students. Many leaders 
of Japanese education, journalism and politics 
are among its graduates, and it has been known 
a potent factor in transmitting American 
leas into the Orient. The boys making this 

r are from twenty to twenty-four years of 


as 


+c and are financing the trip themselves. 
\ party of 170 Canadian women and 40 men 
are visiting Great Britain, as members 
the Overseas Educational League. This is 
fifth annual tour to Great Britain organized 
the league. It is stated that the object of 
the tour is to introduce members of the party 
iversity life in Great Britain and France. 
e league itself desires to assist those engaged 
education to interpret its purpose in the 
wer terms of human fellowship and under- 


0 
au 


g; to emphasize the significance attach- 
y to citizenship in the British Commonwealth 
{ Nations; to endeavor in some small measure 
nterpret Britain and France, the respective 
countries of the two great branches of 
Canadian people, and to develop a con- 
sness of the international réle of education 
+a means to peace among the nations. 

rhe party was conducted by Mrs. R. F. 
MeWillams, past president of the Canadian 
Federation of University Women. Included in 
party were Major F. J. Ney, executive sec- 
etary of the National Council of Education of 
Canada, and honorary organizer and founder 
' the Overseas Education League; Professor 
\N. N. Evans, MeGill University; Professor 
Vincent Bladen, Toronto University, and Dr. 
loseph Graham, who is traveling as honorary 
medical officer. All the universities of the 

Dominion had representatives in the party. 
lhe students hoped to visit Glasgow, St. 
Andrews, Oxford and Cambridge Universities, 
s well as places of interest in England and 
Seotland. Before returning to Canada the 

party will also visit France and Belgium. 


STATE SALARY SCHEDULES 


lie statement is often made, according to a 
report by the U. S. Bureau of Education, that 
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the salaries paid teachers chiefly determine the 
quality of young people attracted to the profes- 
sion, the quality of professional preparation 
they receive, and the length of time they remain 
in the service. In states without well-planned 
salary schedules, there will be found little re- 
lationship existing between the salaries paid 
and the teachers’ professional preparation. 
Teachers with a minimum of professional train- 
ing are paid nearly as much as those with much 
training, and increases in salaries have come 
about mostly because of length of service. The 
amount of professional preparation has had ap- 
parently little influence on the attainment of a 
maximum salary. 

To remedy this condition it is recommended 
that a state salary schedule be formulated that 
is adaptable to the varying needs of the state. 
Such a schedule, scientifically prepared, should 
make provision for increases in salaries on the 
bases of such factors as professional improve- 
ment, experience and teaching efficiency. 

According to investigations made by the 
bureau, the states that have enacted minimum 
salary schedules are North Dakota and New 
York. The North Dakota law, passed in 1921, 
provides a minimum amount of training and a 
minimum salary for teachers; and that after 
August 31, 1923, any entering teacher shall, as 
a minimum requirement, hold a diploma from 
an approved four-year high school, or the 
equivalent, and meet all certificating require- 
ments as to professional study. That for such 
preparation the minimum salary be $810 per 
year of nine months, and that no less than $50 
per year shall be added for each year of service 
in the profession for a period not to exceed 
five years. 

The New York State law, which became et- 
fective on August 1, 1923, provides that the 
salary for teachers of kindergarten and first to 
eighth year grades shall be $800 the first year, 
with an annual increment of not less than $75, 
the number of annual increments not less than 
eight; and for high-school teachers, $900 for 
first year, with an annual increment of not less 
than $75, and the number of increments not 
less than eight. 

The question of equal pay for men and 
women teachers doing the same work continues 
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to occupy the attention of many boards of 
education. The granting of more pay to men 
is defended by some boards on the ground that 
in order to get men teachers they must be paid 
more than women, for women will work for 
less. Such boards contend that supply and de- 
mand should regulate the salary. 

If competent men are to be retained in the 
profession, any equal pay schedule should pro- 
vide that the salaries of the women be made 
equal to those paid men rather than that there 
be any averaging of the salaries of the two. 


THE EDUCATION DEBATE AT THE 
VIRGINIA INSTITUTE OF 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Tue Curtis-Reed bill, establishing a federal 
department of education, was discussed in a 
forum debate at the Institute of Public Affairs 
at the University of Virginia on August 9. 
The discussion was under the leadership of Miss 
Charl Orville Williams, legislative field seere- 
tary of the National Education Association, 
who opened the debate with an outline of the 
historical course which has led to the presenta- 
tion to Congress of this bill which provides for 
a cabinet member on education but not for fed- 
eral financial aid. 

As reported in The Christian Science Monitor 
the debate centered about the question of 
whether a federal department of education 
would enable the government at Washington to 
lay a controlling hand on state educational 
activities. 

Every speaker against the bill based his ob- 
jections on alleged “infringement of states’ 
rights”; every advocate of the project, however, 
denied the possibility of such infringement 
under the terms of the bill. 

Miss Williams emphasized that no federal aid 
to the states is provided in the bill; that its 
chief aim is to give to education the same im- 
portance which is given to agriculture, industry 
and labor, each of which has a spokesman in 
the cabinet, and to enable the government to 
undertake adequate research in this field which 
would then be available to the states in draw- 
ing up their own educational programs. 

Dr. Bradford Knapp, president of the Ala- 
bama Polytechnie Institute, characterized the 
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states’ rights argument as “a smoke-sereen put 
up for the purpose of defeating the bill.” 

Those who have studied its terms, he said, do 
not believe it could result in undesirable yyj- 
formity of educational methods, but only of 
standards. He pointed out that, in many lo- 
ealities, 40 per cent. of the local taxes goes into 
the upkeep of schools, and is often unwisely 
spent because the state can not afford to engare 
in comprehensive research as could be under. 
taken at Washington. 

William M. Davidson, superintendent of pub- 
lie schools in Pittsburgh, said that “education 
has become the biggest business in America 
The present status as maintained by the Bureau 
of Education,’ 


he said, “does not meet the 
needs of this business, which represents a capi- 
tal of $10,000,000,000 invested in educationa! 
plants and $2,000,000 spent on personnel.” 

Dr. Charles G. Maphis, director of the insti 
tute, speaking in favor of the Curtis-Reed } 
said that the states are doing valiant service t 
education, but need the assistance of the fed 
eral government. Inadequate citizens, he 
pointed out, are liabilities not only of the state, 
but of the nation. 

Three reasons for supporting the bill were 
advanced by Dr. A. R. Hatton, professor ot 
political science at Northwestern University, as 


follows: 


It would permit the federal government to per 
form its work in the educational field more ef 
fectively, but the government would in no way 
assume direction of state activities. 

It would meet the tremendous need for some one 
central agency of research to act as a national 
clearing house of information. 

It would eliminate duplication of efforts by the 
states and enable them to spend state funds mor 
wisely. 


It was learned that seven congressmen who 
have consistently fought the Curtis-Reed bill 1 
Washington were invited to present the case for 
the opposition, but declined to participate. Dr 
John H. Latane, of Johns Hopkins University 
based his opposition on the belief that estab 
lishment of a federal department would be the 
entering wedge for a constantly increasing 
jurisdiction exercised by a secretary of educa- 
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tion; that it would result in undesirable stand- 
ardization, which has no place in the educa- 
tional field, and that there is much educational 
research now being ably carried on in univer- 
sities. 

Judge Osear Leaser, tax commissioner of 
Maryland, declared that he opposed the project 
for three reasons: That the cabinet is already 
big enough; that education is a matter for the 
tates; and that the tendency toward bureau- 
cracy should be eurbed. 


THE SELECTION OF TEACHERS IN 
BOSTON 


By vote of the Boston sehool committee on 
August 6, the order presented by Edward M. 
Sullivan, providing that candidates to teach in 
Boston high and intermediate schools shall be 
chosen from one list to be established according 
» the candidates’ ratings and without regard to 
the college from which they were graduated, was 
passed, 

It was on June 11 that the school committee, 
n private conference, decided to establish two 
lists, one for Boston Teachers College gradu- 
ates, commonly known as the “inside list,” and 

other for graduates of other colleges, the 
“outside list.” 

This eaused much eriticism. The Boston Post 
editorially asked: “Why should Boston girls 
who have been graduated from Bryn Mawr, 
Radeliffe, Smith, Vassar or Wellesley find it 
very much harder to secure positions as teachers 

the sehools of Boston than girls who hold 
diplomas from the Teachers College in this 
city?’ The Boston Transcript editorially re- 
marked that “it would be preposterous to sug- 
gest that the Boston girl who graduates from 
the Boston Teachers College is any better pre- 
pared, in general education and training, than 
the Boston girl who earns a diploma, with high 
scholastic rating, from such a distinguished 
college as Bryn Mawr, or from any other of 
the important colleges where women receive 


” 
derrees 


lt is said that vigorous newspaper editorial 
attacks led Mr, Sullivan to seek a change in 
poley. At the meeting on August 6, he was 
opposed by two members, Joseph J. Hurley and 
lr. Joseph V. Lyons, while he was supported 
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by the chairman, Francis C. Gray, and Mrs. 
J. F. Barron. 

The session was lively through efforts of Mr. 
Hurley to block the order by objections. Roll 
call was delayed two hours. 

The secretary read at the request of Mr. 
Sullivan a statement of his in which he charged 
that the Boston public schools are being domi- 
nated by a group of Teachers College gradu- 
ates, that they are suffering from a consequent 
lack of outside stimuli, and that in recent years 
educational methods have not advanced as fast 
here as they should. He also maintained that 
there was strong opposition against the gradu- 
ates of Catholic or non-sectarian schools. 

Superintendent Jeremiah E. Burke replied 
to this attack, which he termed “a wholesale 
condemnation of the Boston publie schools.” 

“The service of our teachers is continually 
improving, not deteriorating,” Dr. Burke de- 
clared. “The rating lists have been in use since 
1906, they have been held inviolate, and there 
has emphatically been no letting down in our 
standards. Appointment has been only by 
merit, and that system will continue as long as 
I am your superintendent.” 

Mr. Gray and Mrs. Barron said that they 
favored the single list because they wanted the 
best teachers regardless of where they were 
educated or where they lived. Mr. Sullivan’s 
frequent and emphatic utterances were in the 
same vein. Mr. Hurley said, however, that he 
opposed it because “the entire agitation over- 
looks the fact that Teachers College is a college 
for embryonic teachers,” where the science and 
art of teaching is inculcated, not as a part of 
the course, but as the course. 


THE NEW YORK CITY SCHOOL 
BUDGET 


Tue Board of Education of New York City 
has adopted a budget for the maintenance of 
the city school system during 1929, totalling 
$131,700,680, an increase of $7,153,453 over 
this year’s appropriations. In addition, the 
board voted $33,000,000 for the acquisition of 
sites and the enlarging and construction of 
school buildings during the coming year. 

According to the New York Times the largest 
single item in the budget is $75,953,999 for the 
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maintenance of the day elementary and junior 
high schools, an increase of $1,779,710. Next 
in size comes the appropriation for day high 
schools, $22,100,959, an increase of $1,306,528. 
The compulsory continuation schools will cost 
$1,955,595, and the training schools for teach- 
ers will require $1,445,508, a decrease of $123,- 
321, due to an anticipated smaller attendance 
beeause of the lengthening of the course of 
study. The cost of all the day schools and 
classes tor the coming year will be $102,914,- 
152. The evening schools will be operated for 
a total of $2,162,091. 

While the public-school budget must be ap- 
proved by the board of estimate and appor- 
tionment, that body generally accepts the esti- 
mates of the board of education with little 
change. The budget represents the work of 
two months by the finance and budget committee 
of the board of education, a representative of 
the board of estimate and representatives of 
every department in the school system. 

The total cost to the city and state of the 
city’s public school system is not represented in 
the budget of the board of education. In ad- 
dition to the $131,700,680 required for the 
maintenance of the school system during 1929, 
the board ot education will contribute $360,- 
508 to the trust funds of the board of educa- 
tion retirement system. Expenditures by other 
branches of the city government toward the 
maintenance of the public-school system dur- 
ing the coming year must be guessed at from 
past years. The city controller certified to the 
budget committee of the board that during the 
school year August 1, 1927, to July 31, 192%, 
the expenditures for debt service for the schools 
aggregated $19,695,869. 

Annual instalments paid by the city into the 
trust funds of the Teachers’ Retirement Sys- 
tem and the administration expenses of the 
system were certified by the controller to ag- 
gregate $5,674,893. The expenditures in the 
same period by the department of health for 
nurses, doctors and clinical service for school 
children, as certified by the commissioner of 
health, aggregated $667,749. The expenditures 
by the department of water supply, gas and 
electricity for gas, electricity, power and lamps 
for the schools, certified by the commissioner of 
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the department, aggregated $1,159,993. If these 
expenditures remain the same for the coming 
year, the total cost of the school system would 
approximate $159,259,995, or more than $150 
for each of the 1,000,000 school children regis. 
tered in the city schools. 

In the day elementary schools the board of 
education has provided for 100 teachers for the 
reduction of oversize classes during 1929 and 
sixty-two positions for new buildings to be 
opened, in addition to the usual provision for 
increased register. 

The appropriation for the free public lectures 
which the board of education has maintained 
for many years, but which have disappointed 
the school authorities recently because of the 
small attendance, was cut down again this year, 
provision being made for only 196 lectures. 

To repair old school buildings the board has 
allowed $3,525,000 for foreseen repairs, as 
against $2,475,000 for this year. This increase 
was believed all that the building department 
of the board could absorb during the coming 
year. The budget for unforeseen repairs was 
increased from $863,000 to $1,075,000. 

The budget committee reported that: 


‘ 


Both as to numbers of pupils and as to « 
your committee, of course, has to give primary at 
tention to the needs of normal children. At th 


same time those who are suffering from physical 


or mental infirmities have not been neglected. The 


community owes its handicapped children an equal 
opportunity with normal children to acquire an 
education and become self-supporting and self 


respecting. 


The following table shows the number o! 


classes for the handicapped. 


1928 1929 
Open air classes 167 177 
Tuberculosis 36 5 
Crippled children 135 133 
In hospitals 2 l 
In homes 76 82 
Cardiopathie 9 $2 
Blind 7 7 
Sight conservation 74 79 
Deaf 49 19 
Speech improvement 27 “5 
Mentally defective 401 431 
Mentally and physically defective 0 40 
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The forty classes for mentally and physically 
tive children are to be experimental. One 
lass will be established in each school district 
. the instruction of “floating” boys and girls 


lot 
dere 


too little ability to keep abreast in the un- 
| classes. 


i 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


De. Harvey NaTHanreL Davis, professor of 
chanical engineering at Harvard University, 


takes up his new work as president of the 


Stevens Institute of Technology, at Hoboken, 
New Jersey, on September 1. Dr. Davis sue- 
ceeds the late Dr. Alexander C. Humphreys, 

had been president of the institute for 


y-five years. 


W. Barpwe.L, superintendent of schools 
tock Island, Ill, has been elected head of 
«hools at Madison, Wis., to sueceed Dr. 
; W. Gosling, who has become superin- 


t of schools at Akron, Ohio. 


ymMonp FE. PrixkHAM, principal of the West 
N. J., Junior High School, has been 
pointed superintendent of the Weehawken, 
Raymond E. Hearn has been 
ppointed acting principal of the West Orange 


, a hools. 


. to sueceed Mr. Pinkham. 


Teacu, of Bakersfield, Calif., 
been elected superintendent of schools at 


\kKLES E. 


ais Obispo. 


De_uert Brewton, of the department of his- 

ud social science at the Chico State Teach- 

ollege, has been appointed principal of the 

choo! and superintendent of the Mountain 

w school district in California, to succeed 
Wilham A, Otto, 


ln. Rokuro NakKaseko, of Doshisha Univer- 
ty, Japan, will be the first oceupant of the 
r of international relations recently estab- 

| at the University of Hawaii, Honolulu, 

» Carnegie Endowment for International 


Waurer Reynotps Booru, head master of 
verhampton Grammar School, England, has 
heen appointed master of Dulwich College, in 
iccession to George Smith, who on October 15 
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becomes director of the department for the 
training of teachers at Oxford University. 


V. T. Harvow, lecturer in history at Univer- 
sity College, Southampton, England, has been 
appointed keeper of the Rhodes House Library, 
Oxford. 


Dr. GeorGe FittMore Swain, of the faculty 
of the Harvard Engineering School, has re- 
ceived the Benjamin G. Lamme medal for “ac- 
awarded 


” 


complishment in technical teaching, 
at the annual meeting of the Society for the 
Promotion of Engineering Education. 


Erna Grassmvck, of the faculty of the Penn- 
sylvania State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa., 
has been awarded the Nathan C. Schaeffer 
Memorial Fund scholarship, and will spend a 
year in study at the University of Chicago. 
The scholarship is from a fund of $14,000 con- 
tributed by teachers of Pennsylvania in memory 
of the late Dr. Schaeffer, former Pennsylvania 
state superintendent of publie instruction. 


Miss A. Lucitta McCatmont, director of 
handwriting at Utica, N. Y., has been elected 
president of the National Association of Pen- 
manship Supervisors. 


Dr. Witt1AM McAnprew, editor of the Edu- 
cational Review and formerly superintendent 
of the schools of Chicago, delivered the com- 
mencement address at the Pennsylvania State 
College at the close of the summer session on 
August 9. 


Proressor R. V. D. Macorrry, head of the 
claksics department at New York University, 
left on August 12 for Sante Fe, N. Mex., to 
spend a month at conferences of the trustees of 
the School of American Research. This is one 
of the schools of the Archeological 
of America, of which Professor Magoffin is 


Institute 


president. 


Dr. Epwarp Cary Hayes, since 1907 profes- 
sor and head of the department of sociology at 
the University of Illinois, died on August 7, 
aged sixty years. 


THe Reverend Henry Ciay SHELDON, for- 
merly professor of systematic theology at Bos- 
ton University, died on August 4, in his eighty- 
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fourth year. He had been a professor at the 
university from 1875 to the time of his retire- 
ment about five years ago. 


Miss Jessie CiaireE McDona.p, for fifteen 
years principal of the National Cathedral 
School for Girls, Washington, D. C., died on 
August 12, aged fifty-nine years. Miss Me- 
Donald was formerly a member of the faculty 
of the Farmington School, Farmington, Conn. 


Epwin Smirx Ricwarps, for fifty years con- 
nected with school work in New Jersey, died 
on August 9, at the age of seventy-two years. 
He had retired three years ago from the prin- 
cipalship of the Winfield Scott School, Number 
2, of Elizabeth, N. J. 


Tue University of Southern California, at 
Los Angeles, held an Institute of Municipal 
Administration from August 13 to 18. It in- 
cluded lectures and round-table discussions on 
city planning, municipal finance, street traffic 
control, public health, municipal engineering, 
social welfare, legal problems of municipalities, 
public institution, recreation and park admin- 
istration, city clerkship administration, council- 
manic problems and county administration. 


THE congress of the International Confedera- 
tion of Students opened in Paris on August 11. 
The object of the confederation is in general 
the defense of student interests at home and 
abroad and the development of facilities for 
foreign travel. This year the congress has dis- 
cussed the subject of international recognition 
for all college diplomas. 


A sUMMER school whose object is a study of 
the Victorian Age was held at the University 
of Cambridge from July 27 to August 16. The 
schedule each day was allotted to lectures by 
authorities on the different phases of education, 
art, literature, political activity, science and 
religion during the Victorian era. 


Tue University of Chicago has received 
$120,000 from Robert Law, Jr., which makes 
Mr. Law’s gifts to the Development Fund total 
$200,000. The total is to be used as endow- 
ment for a distinguished service professorship. 
A pledge for $50,000 has also been received, 
from the Leila Houghteling Fund, for estab- 
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lishing a fellowship and scholarship fund jy 
the school of social service administration. 


Tue University of Michigan is to be bene. 
fitted by the will of Avery Hopwood, play- 
wright. Mr. Hopwood’s estate is valued at 
approximately $1,000,000. Three fourths of 
this has been left in trust to the playwright’s 
mother. At her death one fifth of this trast 
goes in another trust to the University of 
Michigan, the income to be distributed among 
students who excel in dramatic and fiction writ. 
ing. The will reads: “It is especially desired 
that students shall not be confined to academic 
subjects but shall be allowed the widest possi- 
ble latitude. The new, the unusual and the 
radical shall be especially encouraged.” 


On September 1, 1928, a division of schoo! 
architecture will be established in the Texas 
State Department of Education to render fre: 
service to the smaller school districts. This 
has been made possible through an appropria- 
tion of the General Education Board of New 
York City. Superintendent Marrs, on his nm 
turn early in March from Boston, where be 
attended the meeting of the Council of Stat 
Superintendents, called upon Dr. Wryelifl 
Rose, who was then president of the General 
Education Board in New York City, and as a 
result of the interview the board at a recent 
meeting made a_ sufficient appropriation to 
finance the division for a period of three years, 
at the end of which time it is believed the legis 
lature will recognize its importance and make 
adequate appropriations for its support. Per- 
sonnel of the division and details of adminis 
tration will be announced later. 


A pivision of school attendance has been 
created in the North Carolina Board of Chan 
ties and Public Welfare for the purpose o! 
increasing the daily school attendance in the 
state. The county units of the division consist 
of the county superintendent of public weltare 
and the truant officers as administrators and the 
superintendents of schools and the rural super 
visors as advisory members. The county boards 
will seek the cooperation of local groups, which 
will be urged to appoint a committee in each 
community whose duties will be to arouse public 
interest in school attendance, help the teachers 
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vet the real reasons for absences, help to make 
adjustments in the homes when needed to permit 
the child’s return to school, and make the 


parents realize the importance of education. 


Kk xroLMENT at Columbia University this sum- 
mer was 150 higher than last year with a total 
of 14,007 students registered. More than half 
of the summer students were teachers. The 
larvest increase in enrolment was from the cen- 

and western states, with the number from 

the North Atlantie states less than last year. 

There are 4,203 students from New York State. 

Nevada has the smallest number with two stu- 

There are sixty-nine students from 

aii, the Philippines, Porto Rico, the Canal 
and Alaska. 


© example set by the Royal University of 
ivia in establishing a course in journalism 
wen followed by the University of Ferrara, 
ere Signor Nello Quilici, the editor of the 
ere Padano, has been intrusted with the 

r of journalism, and by the University of 


BeitisH Instructional Films Limited, who are 
ing themselves in their new studios at 
elwyn, Herts, have issued a catalogue of 
which they are prepared to hire out at 
res, at institutions, colleges and schools. 
include travel films and war films, and 
y vet include a series of historical films. 


(ux Seottish National Library in Edinburgh 

received a second donation of £100,000 from 

\lexander Grant. Among the conditions 

ler which this second £100,000 has been given 

lhat the government be prepared shortly 

take in hand the first portion of the new 

ngs; that the donor is to be the sole private 

r contributing to the work; that the build- 

be ereeted on the existing site or an adjacent 

e, fronting, and having a publie entry from 

Gieorge LV Bridge and communicating directly 

with the buildings in which the National Library 

tormerly the Advoeates’ Library) is at present 

housed, and that the plans ultimately adopted 
ire approved by the donor. 


fue Jugoslay minister of education, Milan 
Croll, has introduced into the National Assembly 
a bill whieh provides that any woman teacher 
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who marries any one not a teacher shall lose 
her position. In other words, in the future, the 
only married women teachers will be teachers’ 
wives. 





DISCUSSION 
A METHOD OF CONSTRUCTING AND 
SCORING TESTS GIVEN WITH TIME 
LIMITS TO ELIMINATE OR WEIGHT 
THE EFFECT OF SPEED 

SeveRAL recent studies have shown that the 
correlation between speed and level of ability is 
only moderately high, and hence that tests in 
which speed is an important factor will in par- 
ticular cases be inaccurate enough to work a real 
hardship on individuals who are slow but able 
to do very difficult problems. At the same time 
there are conditions in which it is desirable to 
give tests with time limits so adjusted that few 
if any students finish the test. In testing large 
groups, it is very distracting to have some stu- 
dents finish the test and leave the room while 
the other students are still working. If those 
who finish early do not leave the room they are 
much more likely to look around and investigate 
the answers made by their neighbors or other- 
wise interfere with the discipline in the room. 
At times this difficulty might be met by having 
those who finish early begin studying some pre- 
viously given assignment, but very often this is 


not possible or practicable. In tests of subject- 
matter there is a further important reason for 
giving tests with limited time in that this places 


a premium on thorough knowledge. The stu- 
dent who has mastered a subject can, other 
things being equal, answer questions on it more 
rapidly than on a subject he knows less about. 
Reduction in the time required for recall is one 
of the most important results of thoroughness. 
If, however, a test is constructed in the usual 
fashion and given with a time limit so adjusted 
that no pupil finishes the test the ordinary 
result is that none is measured on the entire 
subject, and the slower and less proficient ones 
especially are measured on only a part, perhaps 
only half, of it—the latter part of the test not 
having been attempted by them at all. 

The method explained here makes it possible 
to meet these difficulties. By appropriate meth- 
ods of constructing and scoring tests it is possible 
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to give them with time limits but to eliminate or 
contro! the weight given to speed and at the 
same time secure a measure of each student’s 
knowledge of the entire subject, or, in case of 
intelligence tests, to secure a measure of the 
ability of the slow students to do difficult 
problems. 

In using this method the questions or items of 
the test should be of the “new type” variety 
such as true-false, completion, multiple choice 
and so forth. In making out the questions we 
begin at the first of the subject to be covered 
and make out 100 (or other large number) 
items arranged to follow some systematic plan. 
Each of these questions is to be independent of 
the others. It must not depend for meaning 
or construction on its neighbors. Next we go 
through the test and rearrange the items so that, 
using the original numbers, they are in the 
. 99, 2, 4,6,...100. In 
other words, we take the odd-numbered items 
for the first half of the test and the even- 
numbered items for the last half of the test, with 
the result that we really have one test consisting 


order: 1, 3, 5,.. 


of two approximately equivalent forms covering 
the same material. The rearranged test may 
naturally be renumbered 1, 2, 3 to 100 so as to 
conceal its method of manufacture and not con- 
fuse the students. 

The test constructed as above is given with a 
time limit so adjusted that nearly all of the 
group tested will attempt the first fifty items, 
but so that few if any will finish all of the test. 
If the group is reasonably homogeneous this 
time adjustment will not be difficult to make. 
For heterogeneous groups it may be necessary 
to divide the whole test into three equivalent 
parts instead of two, so that nearly all will finish 
the first part, but few, if any, will finish the 
third part. 

The result of giving a test in this way is that 
all students have been measured on the entire 
field covered by the test, but that the faster 
ones have been measured twice on a consider- 
This fact is taken into 
If, for ex- 


able part of the field. 
account in making up the test score. 
ample, in the assumed case of a test of 100 
items divided into two equivalent parts of 50 
items, a student attempts the first 75 items we 
determine the total score on items 1 to 25, in- 
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elusive, plus items 51 to 75, inelusive, and 
divide this sum by two in order to get the aver. 
age score on the part of the subject covered by 
those equivalent parts of the test. To this ts 
added the score on items 26 to 50, inclusive. 
This gives a maximum total score of 50 points 
instead of 100 points as with ordinary methods 
When a test is scored in this way 
The only 
difference between the scores of the most rapid 
workers and those of the slowest workers js 
that the former are more reliable because the 
abilities of the most rapid workers have been 
measured almost twice while the abilities of the 


of scoring. 
no premium at all is placed on speed. 


slowest workers have been measured only about 
once. 

If now we wish to place a premium on speed 
we may do so by adding to the total seore just 
secured some fractional part of the score made 
on the second part of the test or on the whol 
test. We may, for example, add 20 per cent. of 
the seore made on items 51 to 75, inclusive, in 
the case assumed. If 20 of these items are cor- 
rect, we would then add 4 points to the previous 
total. 


determined arbitrarily or, in particular cases 


The weight to be given to speed may lx 


where suitable criteria exist, the proper weight 
ing can be determined by the method of mul 
tiple correlation. In cases where a test is di 
vided into three parts instead of two the sam 
general principles of arriving at scores can 
Those parts of the whole test wl 


cover the same part of the subject are averaged, 


followed. 


although in some cases two parts must be ave 
aged and in others three parts in order to arriv: 
at the correct figure. 

Because of the method of constructing and 
scoring these tests it is necessary to caution the 
students against skipping wildly around in tak 
ing the test. Rather they should begin at the 
first and go straight through and should not 
spend an excessive amount of time on any single 
If an item is too difficult it should be 
skipped but no known items should be passed 


item. 
over. When a premium is placed on speed 1 
will doubtless be wise to tell the class how the 
tests are to be scored so that the work will be 
rapidly done. 

In tests of subject-matter the material can 12 
some cases be arranged so that the most impor- 
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tant parts are in the first of the two equivalent 
parts of the test. This will insure that most of 
the class will be more accurately measured on 


that part of the work. 

There may be eases where it is desirable to 
have a measure of speed of work as well as a 
measure of level of ability or of extent of knowl- 
edge. If such is desired it can be based on the 
number of items attempted or preferably on the 
total number correct. It would probably be ad- 
visable, for example, if we were to take speed 
of work into account in determining the amount 
of work a student is permitted to attempt in 

rh school or college. Where the average stu- 

nt takes 15 hours, the slow student might well 
take 12 or 9, while the rapid worker might be 
permitted to do 18. Certainly some students 
rk twice as rapidly as others who do a similar 
lity of work. While this difference is re- 
ed to differences in level of intelligence, there 
adequate reason to consider it as a separate 


Rosert S. Evuis 
po COLLEGE 


QUOTATIONS 
EDUCATION FOR EDUCATED ADULTS 


Tue exchange of amenities between Ameri- 
colleges and universities and their alumni 
been for many years under suspicion of 
Through it the 


mnus is eneouraged to give as liberally as 


over a one-way street. 
sible of his funds for the university’s sup- 
He is permitted a certain amount of 
tude in recommending prospective students. 
seven permitted a voice in the management 
the corporate body by electing a quarter of 
trustees, who theoretically have a voice in 
educational system by virtue of control of 

he budget and the physical plant. 

In exchange for this he is permitted the free- 
dom of the campus and the classroom if he 
chooses to pay a visit; certain social gatherings 
ire arranged from time to time for his benefit; 
and always he is a weleome visitor to any and 
every event where spectators go through a turn- 
stile. From time to time he is scolded in the 
“unconscious funnies” by editors looking for a 
subject and staff writers who always scold about 
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human group weaknesses as the most com- 
fortable method of earning a livelihood. 

There is a rising feeling almost potent 
enough to be called a conviction, that many 
alumni of many colleges are intellectually com- 
petent and worthy of a closer and more equi- 
table relationship with the college; that the col- 
lege owes them a greater return for their 
interest; and for the developing of that in- 
terest, for its own good, should build for the 
exchange of amenities a two-way street over 
which the alumnus could continue, after gradu- 
ation, to receive certain services looking toward 
his intellectual preservation. 

Much groundwork has been done along these 
lines by pioneers in the movement, with Am- 
herst, Michigan, Smith, Vassar, Pennsylvania 
and a few others leading the attack. Where a 
real effort has been made it has been met with 
enough success to justify it. 

Among the services offered by these various 
colleges may be listed: reading courses, reading 
lists, loan libraries and personal advisory ser- 
vice; short courses, institutes and intellectual 
home comings; vocational advice and radio 
hours. All these are organized primarily for 
the alumnus, but open to a certain extent to 
the general public. 

The idea offers a splendid opportunity for a 
new relationship between the college and the 
alumnus. It may eventually displace the no- 
tion, often stated if not actually believed, that 
the alumnus, if not a psychopathic, is at least 
a well-intentioned but permanent idiot. 

These advanced ideas on the “education of 
the adult educated” meet with many difficulties. 
The idea is new, and not yet completely demon- 
The cooperation of the teaching staff 
Many of these still re- 
for 


strated. 
is never easy to secure. 
gard one big intellectual breakfast each 
student as sufficient. The addition of a con- 
siderable item to the budget for a mere frill 
might not appeal to either the trustee or the 
alumni fund subscriber. Finally, there has 
been no spontaneous insistence by any powerful 
group of important alumni for a continuation 
of education beyond commencement. 

A pioneer must, of course, have vision enough 
to proceed without mathematical demonstra- 
tions, guided by the faith in his reasoning. 
Gradually the problems are being met. Ques- 
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tionnaires give assurance of the strength of the 
demand. A willingness to pay for services has 
in some instances solved the financial problem. 
These two questions settled, the cooperation of 
the teaching staff has become less difficult. The 
movement is undoubtedly gaining headway.— 
The Cornell Alumni News. 


The recent investigations of Professor Thorn- 
dike at Columbia, mentioned by President Glenn 
Frank in his address at the Triennial, show that 
the capacity for learning does not cease as we 
have been thinking, subconsciously at least, at 
any given period, say when one graduates from 
college. In fact it appears that the man or 
woman of forty or more is just about as good 
a subject for the learning process as an under- 
graduate. Put these ideas all together and you 
have a basis for a new deal all around in uni- 
versity education. 

It suggests the reason why so much interest 
is developing in what is ealled “adult educa- 
tion.” As far as the continuation of college 
education is concerned, this term doesn’t seem to 
fit precisely, but it does express an idea, which, 
of course, is bigger than merely continuing the 
impetus toward learning which should begin 
with a other words, any 
effort to stimulate further interest in study on 
the part of college graduates is only part of a 


college course. In 


bigger movement, which is not only national, 
but international in its seope. 

All over the country, university men, presi- 
dents, faculty and alumni are considering this 
question of adult The Carnegie 
Foundation is vitally interested in it through 
the American Association for Adult Education, 


The 


American Alumni Council, in a series of resolu- 


edueation. 


a body supported by a Carnegie grant. 


tions passed at the last annual conference held 
at Minneapolis in May, also voted to study this 
very important question and pledged its sup- 
port and cooperation in any effort toward fur- 
ther study of the movement. Just recently the 
new president of the Alumni Council, Miss 
Florence Snow, alumnae secretary at Smith 
College, has announced that and 
policies committee of the council will join with 
a committee of the American Association of 
Adult Edueation in the study of the possibili- 
ties of continuing education after graduation. 


the aims 
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The first meeting of these two committees wil! 
be held early in October, with President Little, 
President Coffman, of Minnesota, President 
Neilson, of Smith, President Jessup, of lowa, 
Director Leonard, of Teachers’ College, Co. 
lumbia, representing the Association for Adult 
Edueation. The committee representing the 
American Alumni Council are Levering Tyson, 
Columbia, chairman; Frederick Allis, Amherst: 
Miss Harriet Sawyer, Vassar; J. L. Morrill, 
Ohio State, and Wilfred B, Shaw, Michigan. 

The field before this larger committee is as 
yet more or less uncharted. Their problem is 
to find what, and how great, is the interest in 
this question of continuing study on the part 
of the alumni bodies on the one hand, and of 
the universities themselves on the other.—T7)y 
Michigan Alumnus. 


REPORTS 


THE PREPARATION OF TEACHERS 
FOR DEALING WITH BEHAVIOR 
PROBLEM CHILDREN! 

Few recent changes in education are as sig 
nificant as those that have to do with behavior 
problems. What called the 
scientific attitude—that of patient observation, 
recording of data, interpretation, understand 


may fairly be 


ing—is beginning to replace older methods of! 
handling difficult children. The 
been clearly stated by Howard W. Nudd, of 
New York City, chairman of the National Con 
mittee on Visiting Teachers: 


situation has 


Every teacher, every social worker, and many 
parent is familiar with the problem child—the 
boy or girl whose school progress or whose reac 
tions to normal requirements point toward later 
inefficiency, delinquency, or some other failure in 
personal or social adjustment. 

What is the trouble with such children, and what 
ean be done for them? How can the school obtain 
and utilize a knowledge of the forees that are 
affecting their success, and give them in fullest 
measure the benefits of their educational exper 
ence? Puzzles or pests at home, in school, or else 
where, their personal welfare and the welfare of 


1 Presented before the National Council of Edu 
eation, Minneapolis, Minn., July 3, 1928, as part 
of a report of the Committee on Behavior Pro! 
lems of Children. 
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society require painstaking effort in their behalf. 
They can not wisely be regarded as temporary 
nuisances, whose present weaknesses a kindly fate 
will in some way heal with the balm of time, nor 
n they wisely be ignored, without serious study 
and effort, as inevitable liabilities which society 
must expect along with its blessings. To-morrow 
they will be citizens, for weal or for woe, and 
their shortcomings to-day, if left uneorrected, may 
have dire effect upon the character of their citizen- 
ship tomorrow. They present the most baffling, 
the most urgent, and the most interesting problems 
the field of education. 


VisitinG TEACHER AND THE REGULAR 
TEACHER 
During the past few years the visiting teach- 
rs, or counsellors, as they are called in some 
have made a very important contri- 
tion to the task of dealing with behavior 
oblem children. With their study of home 
vround, their application of the principles 


walt ICs, 


ocial case work, their understanding of men- 
hygiene, they have helped the schools and 
teachers greatly in this difficult situation. 
has become clear, however, that, important 
though the services of the visiting teachers have 
and will continue to be, ultimately the 
blem becomes one of giving to all teachers, 
preliminary preparation if possible, 

ng of the same basic understanding of 

that teachers 
ed to have, to the end that they may better 


behavior visiting are 

rstand individual boys and girls in school. 

a real beginning has been made in this 
ection 1s indicated by the fact that, of some 
» hundred universities, colleges and normal 
cools whose catalogue announcements were 

ned, at least twenty are giving special 
rses definitely intended to prepare teachers 
diffieult children, and another 
re or more are offering courses in mental 


handling 


iygiene with something of the same purpose. 
These courses have nearly all made their ap- 
pearance in the past year or two. Most of 
them are the direct outgrowth of the work of 
the National Committee of Visiting Teachers. 
The committee emphasizes the distinction be- 
tween courses that are merely theoretical in 
character, given by persons who have had no 
actual experience in handling problem children, 
and courses conducted by persons who have had 
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such experience and who put pupils up against 
actual cases. All courses conducted under its 
auspices are therefore given by experienced 
visiting teachers and are based on actual cases 
which the visiting teachers have handled. Dur- 
ing the summer of 1927, such courses were pro- 
vided in seven teacher-training institutions. 
For 1928, courses have been arranged with the 
help of the committee in the following universi- 
ties and colleges: University of Alabama; Uni- 
versity of California; George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn.; Michigan State 
Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich.; University of 
Minnesota; University of Missouri; New York 
University; University of North Carolina; Uni- 
versity of Washington; Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland, Ohio, and the University of 
Wyoming. Courses of the same type, given by 
visiting teachers, are also being offered inde- 
pendently at the University of Colorado. “The 


purpose of these courses,” says a statement from 


the committee, “is not in any sense to train visit- 
ing teachers, but primarily to assist the class 
teachers to understand and teach puzzling and 
difficult children.””? 


TyPicaL COURSES 
One of the newer courses which clearly shows 
the influence of the visiting teacher movement 
is the called “The Problem Child in 
School,” given at the summer session of the 
school of education of Western Reserve Univer- 
This course is described 


course 


sity, Cleveland, Ohio. 
as follows: 


A study of the school problem of the individual 
child based upon actual class material drawn from 
the experiences of visiting teachers. The relation 
of behavior and scholarship to developmental his- 
tory, mental ability, personality makeup, environ- 
ment, family relationships, recreation and other 
causative factors. The adjustment of their prob- 
lems through adaptation or change of attitude in 
home or community and schools. Utilization of 
community resources. Adaptation of the curricu- 
lum to special needs. 


2 For teachers who wish to acquire a full tech- 
nical training for visiting teacher work the com- 
mittee offers fourteen fellowships at the New York 
School of Social Work and at the Chicago Graduate 
School of Social Service Administration, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 
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Another course at the Cleveland School is the 
“Seminar on the School’s Responsibility for Ad- 
justment of the Individual Child.” It ineludes 
“intensive study of several types of problem 
children, such as the dull, normal, superior, emo- 
tionally unstable, neglected and socially unad- 
justed,” and provides for “additional case mate- 
rial drawn from the experience of visiting 
teachers.” 

The school of education of the College of the 
City of New York calls its course “Problems of 
Child Behavior” : 

The aim of this course is to train teachers in the 
technique of dealing with the behavior problems 
of school children through actual study of cases 
reported by child-guidance bureaus, habit clinics, 
disciplinary schools, and similar agencies. Em- 
phasis is placed on methods of gathering, assem- 
bling and interpreting data. Fundamental laws of 
behavior are formulated as a result of these case 
studies. 


At the University of Utah courses of the 
newer type are illustrated by the following two: 


Case Work and the Schools. (a) An application 
of the technique of social case work in dealing with 
normal and ‘‘problem’’ children. (b) The réle 
of the child-guidance clinie in facilitating the be- 
havior adjustment of children. (c) The visiting 
teacher and her work. 

Mental Hygiene (Advanced). An attempt to 
formulate the established principles of mental 
health. An advanced course for teachers, hygien- 
ists, counselors, and others, looking toward the 
development of mental hygiene guidance and in- 
struction in the schools, 

At the New York State College for Teachers, 
Albany, a course intended for graduate students 
and seniors is labeled “Psychological Study of 
Problem Children.” It ineludes “study of intel- 
lectual, emotional and other characteristics of 
children who differ from the average’; it at- 
tempts to “trace various causes of unsatisfactory 
work, truaney, lying, destruction of property 
and other forms of undesirable behavior’; and 
it “considers constructive measures for aiding 
children to adjust to life situations.” 

Besides a number of courses dealing with child 
psychology, child development and mental hy- 
giene, the National Kindergarten and Elemen- 
tary College, Evanston, Illinois, offers the fol- 


lowing: 
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Child Guidance. A series of lectures stressing 
the necessity of observing carefully the reactions 
of normal children in normal situations in order 
to help individual children realize their greatest 
potentialities. 


In the summer session the same institution offers 
a course in the “Scientifie Method in Handling 
Behavior Problems,” in which “a study is made 
of the outstanding behavior problems with 
young children and the application of the prin- 
ciples of mental hygiene and psychology to their 
successful solution.” A survey of the current 
literature in case studies and observation in the 
demonstration school of the college are re- 
quired. 

“The growing conviction that the school must 
concern itself with the entire personality of the 
child, and not merely with his intellect” is the 
reason announced by the Central State Teachers 
College, Mount Pleasant, Michigan, for its 
course on “Mental and Sex Hygiene.” Apn- 
other state teachers’ college that has shown its 
interest in the newer approach is Marshal! Co! 
lege, Huntington, West Virginia, which offers a 
three-hour course in the summer session on “The 
Problem Child.” The college of education of 
the University of Minnesota calls its course 
in the regular session “The Psychology of Be- 
havior Problems in Children.” The University 
of Cineinnati, in its college of education, offers, 
in addition to courses on personality and edu 
cation, the study of personality differences, psy 
chology of character and principles of mental 
hygiene, a special course on “The Problem Child 
in Home and School,” which is described as “a 
review, through case discussion, of the typical 
social and psychological factors leading to un 
desirable behavior in children; types of motiva 
The course on mental 


” 


tion; remedial measures. 
hvgiene in the summer session of the same 1D 
stitution covers: 

Meaning and scope of mental hygiene; need for 
it in the schools; what has been done; human 
nature and social adjustment; practical suggestions 
for use in the schoolroom; for leaders of youth 
movement and for adults. 


FIELD-WORK EXPERIENCE FOR TEACHERS IN 
TRAINING 


In a few instances field work is offered 
as a major part of the work of the course. 
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This is the chief element in the plans that 
have been worked out by the White-Williams 
Foundation, of Philadelphia, particularly in 
cooperation with the Philadelphia Normal 
School, but also with other institutions. “The 

emphasis of our work,” says a report 
the director dated February, 1928, “is com- 
ne to be upon cooperation with teacher-training 
courses in order that the problems of children’s 
behavior may be better understood and handled 


classroom teachers.” Accordingly “coun- 
ws” (“visiting teachers”) are placed in the 
ls of practice and a course in behavior 
roblems is given by one of the counselors to 
elected group of students who in connection 
with this are doing field work with the school 
nselors in their schools. Miss Emma Ran- 

s furnishes the following description of the 


done under the senior sociology course: 
\ small group of students, instead of doing the 
lar senior work in sociology, are having all 


lass and field work with the White-Williams 
tion, gaining in a very practical way fur- 


knowledge of child psychology and mental 
principles. This group of students, for a 
eks’ period (the other nine weeks of the 
ire doing practice teaching) meets for 
r a week of class discussion and spends two 
ns a week in field work in the two schools 
e and in the other elementary schools in 
ire working. 
starting the work in February, 1927, we 
id five such groups, and a sixth group is 
. this spring (April, 1928). Because of the 
il difficulty of offering field work to many 
ts, our largest group so far has consisted of 
girls. Altogether so far we have had forty- 
girls. In our new group we have thirteen. 
group having this special work is selected by 
logy department of the Normal School on 
sis of high averages in the two departments 
hology and sociology. 
the class period our method has been that of 
The aim has been to give the students 


int of view that behavior, troublesome and 


ing to the teacher, is symptomatical and that 
t 


"y 
l¢ 


the behavior we must understand and 


t the causes of the symptoms. 


Each group of 
nts have chosen their own list of problems to 
The following 


uss in the nine class periods. 


list of one group: 
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The rude, fresh child 

The bully 

The shy, backward child (the one who cries 
often) 

The lazy, indifferent child 

The defiant child 

The child who steals 

The child who lies 

The fussy child 

The tale bearer 

The self-assertive child 

The nervous child 


In class the counselor presents a case referred to 
her by the teacher because the child has been ex- 
hibiting the particular type of behavior under dis- 
cussion. In this way the fundamental causes of 
the behavior and the treatment applied in one case 
are clearly brought out. There is free discussion 
of the case, of other possible causes for the same 
type of behavior, and of other treatment measures. 
We choose the case carefully. The case of the lazy, 
indifferent child, for example, was selected from 
among a number of such cases, for several reasons 
—it was the case of an only child, in which problem 
the class had expressed interest, the child was of a 
well-to-do family, and, too, it offered the oppor- 
tunity of presenting the work of the child guidance 
clinic, as Thomas was studied there. In this case 
the chief causative factors of the laziness and in- 
difference Thomas was exhibiting were found to be 
hyperfatigue-ability and immaturity, both of these 
factors in turn having causes in both the physical 
For instance, one factor 
accounting for the tremendous 
care and protection the boy had always had. This 
had made it difficult in school for him to apply 
himself because the teacher could not give him 
the constant stimulation which he had so depended 


and the emotional realm. 


immaturity was 


upon in the home. In considering cases the stu- 
dents think in terms of which factors in the situa- 
tion are assets and which are liabilities, and treat- 
ment, of course, is modification of the liabilities. 
When the students first come to the school for 
field work they meet the principal and teachers, 
have a trip through the school, learn about the 
neighborhood, and consider the problems one might 
well expect to arise because of neighborhood con- 
ditions, such as lack of play space, factory neigh- 
ete. 
conferences with children referred as problems of 


borhood, Field-work experiences consist of 
one kind or another, consultation with their teach- 
ers, Visits to their homes and visits to social agen- 
cies at the time, or formerly, interested in the 
family. Home visits are made only to those homes 
well known to the counselor and for a special 
purpose, such as giving the date of a hospital 





“Te 
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appointment previously consented to. However, 
because of the familiarity of the students with the 
situation as a whole, she invariably brings back 
information which is helpful in an understanding 
of the case. Before sending the student to a social 
agency the counselor explains every phase of the 
problem as we know it. She confers with the 
agency worker, telling her of the student’s back- 
ground, and so the worker gives the student not 
only a report of the agency’s contact with the 
family, but also an interpretation of their work in 
general, the aims and ideals of the agency. When 
the student comes back with the report from an 
agency she goes over all the material secured with 
the counselor and the part the information plays 
in an understanding of the present situation is 
thought out by counselor and student together. 


A course in which field work is the major ele- 
ment has been carried on during the past five 
years by the education department of Swarth- 
more College in cooperation with the White- 
Williams Foundation. The course is called 
“Social Work and the School,” and is described 
in the Swarthmore College catalogue as follows: 


This course is given in cooperation with the de- 
partment of schoo] counseling and training of the 
White-Williams Foundation of Philadelphia. It 
consists of at least one half-day each week of 
supervised field work with the counselors in the 
publie schools; and a fortnightly conference with 
the supervisor of the department for discussion of 
particular problems and interpretation of the 
work. The aim of the course is (1) to enable 
those who intend to be teachers to enter teaching 
with an understanding of some of the social causes 
of school difficulties, and some knowledge of social 
resources, and (2) to give those students who are 
interested in social work as a profession an oppor- 
tunity to get a brief practical contact with one 
kind of social case work. 


WHat CAN BE Done THROUGH EXISTING 
COURSES 

It is, of course, quite possible to help pro- 
spective teachers for handling behavior prob- 
lems by modifying existing courses, without 
necessarily introducing entirely new ones. In- 
deed, there is something to be said for this 
method of making the needed changes in the 
preparation of teachers in normal schools and 
colleges. An introductory course in educational 
psychology may, of course, help little or much 
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in preparing teachers for the work they have to 
do. It may merely be the old psychology of the 
nineteenth century, with little or no relation to 
teaching; it may be modern in its point of view 
on laws of learning and scientific measurement: 
and it may—and of course should—inelude the 
contributions of what is sometimes called the 
newer psychology in respect to emotional life 
and human behavior. If prospective teachers 
can actually get their introduction to psychology 
and teaching from college and normal schoo! 
teachers who themselves have the modern ap- 
proach and are equipped with the newer psy- 
chology and mental hygiene—a real advance 
will have been made toward preparing teachers 
adequately to handle the problems of behavior. 
Dean William S. Gray, of the University of 
Chicago, points out that while at Chicago, for 
example, no special emphasis is given to courses 
on behavior problems, actually “a very large 
number of our courses in the school of education 
give attention to behavior problems of children.” 
He cites the following titles: “Mental and Phys 
ical Growth of Children”; “Psychology of Ele 
mentary Education”; “Psychology and Treat 
ment of Exceptional Children”; “Psychopathic 
Retarded and Mentally Defective Children,” and 
remarks: “I seriously question the advisability 
of organizing special sequences of courses to 
take care of this particular field. I believe the 
best results can be secured by incorporating the 
necessary training into the basic courses which a 
department gives.” 

That significant case material can be intro 
duced into courses bearing rather conventional 
titles is the experience of a number of institu 
tions. Supplementary notes on the published 
announcements at Johns Hopkins University 
indicate that “in the regular educational psy- 
chology courses teachers and students make case 
studies of individuals having adaptive difficul 
ties”; the course in clinical methods includes the 
purpose of “helping those who take it to in 
crease their ability to understand the behavior 
problems of children and to help in the solution 
of these’; and the educational elinie “has tor 
its aim the discovery and diagnosis of behavior 
problems of individual children,” including “fol- 
low-up and recommendations of remedial treat- 
ment.” 
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“Sehool Use of Social Agencies” is the title 
of a course given at Teachers College, Columbia 


University. This is: 


4 course especially designed to orient superin- 
tendents, principals, and teachers in the problems 
f personality as they arise in the field of educa- 
tion, whieh, while not primarily involved in teach- 
ing fundamentally condition the total experience 

e child. A consideration of the resources that 

it present to meet such problems: the visiting 

r; the pupil’s life-history record; the home; 

eighborhood; the community and its social 

work agencies, especially child elinies and bureaus 

f welfare, research bureaus, agencies for the pre- 

n of delinquency. Guidance, its methods and 

es for the child and the community. Through- 

liseussion will proceed so far as possible from 
nsideration of actual cases. 


lhe inadequacy of any course, whether of the 

sort of regular courses in which the 

newer point of view is incorporated, unless con- 

with soeial agencies is made possible, is 

hasized by Dr. Elizabeth L. Woods, director 

the psyehology and edueational research 
tment of the Los Angeles schools: 


our teacher-training institutions give 

ny work which is definitely practical on 
Some mention is made of conduct 

es in certain of the courses in educational 
The best help is usually obtained, 

in careful work under supervision from 
boratories as a child guidance clinic or a 
gical clinie dealing with behavior problems. 
that we are on the right track here in 
tem. We are loaning a school counselor 
to the child guidance clinic to do inten- 

se work on problem and behavior cases under 
supervision. This counselor comes back at 
of the year to us and assumes her own 


it with new enthusiasm and point of view. 


id guidance clinies, such as Dr. Woods 
‘ions, are now in operation in seven com- 
ties, following the five-year demonstration 

Commonwealth Fund, which came to a 

n 1927, and visiting teachers are at work 

y-tive communities, in twenty-one of which 

lemonstration had previously been made by 
fund. The opportunities, therefore, for 
peration between teacher-training institutions 


nd social agencies interested in the schools are 


better than ever before, both for teachers in 
training and for teachers already in service. 


MiniMuM ESSENTIALS IN PREPARING TEACHERS 
ror Benaviorn PROBLEMS 

In his report to the National Conference of 
Social Work in May, 1928, Dr. Henry W. 
Thurston, who served as chairman of the sub- 
committee on training of his organization and 
has cooperated throughout with the subcom- 
mittee of the National Education Association, 
presented a number of statements he had secured 
in answer to the question: “What are the mini- 
mum essentials regarding the problem child and 
his treatment which social workers in general 
and school teachers ought to know.” Because 
of their direct bearing upon the topic of this 
report summaries of several of these statements 
are included. 

Dr. William Healy, of the Judge Baker 
Foundation, sums up the needs as follows: 


1. Some knowledge of physiology and medicine 
is needed by social workers and schoo] teachers. 

2. They also need a very considerable acquain- 
tance with the values and weaknesses of social 
backgrounds. 

3. Thoughtful consideration of the following 
facts will serve to enrich the knowledge and aid 
the every-day judgments of any who wish to deal 
understandingly with delinquents: 

The problem of mental capacities in terms of 
standardized norms as far as these have been 
established. 

The problem of mental balance. 

Certain dynamic qualities of mental life, such as 
states of temporary or constitutional lethargy and 
laziness, as contrasted with alertness and force- 
fulness. 

The qualities of mental life which are subsumed 
under the head of personality characteristics, etc., 
love of adventure, revengefulness, stubbornness, re 
belliousness, or loyalty, generosity, kindness, re- 
sponsiveness, ete. 

Certain traits and trends as related to character- 
isties of the individual’s group. 

Of immense significance frequently for the study 
of delinquency is the mental content—ideation or 
imagery. 

Mental experiences, plus repressions, are worthy 
of much attention in many cases showing the most 
persistent trends toward delinquency. 

The fact and force of mental habit should never 
be lost sight of. 
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General mental attitudes, such as grudge forma- 
tions against individuals or groups or against so- 
ciety as a whole. 

Mental impulsions. 


Dr. Lawson G. Lowrey, of the Institute for 
Child Guidance, New York City, lists the follow- 


ing statement of essentials: 


Every social worker, and teacher, should have a 
knowledge of psychology, reading Burnham’s 
‘*The Normal Mind’’ as a foundation. 

Social workers and teachers should know a great 
deal about modern dynamic psychiatry, reading 
such books as White’s ‘‘ Outline of Psychiatry,’’ 
Alfred Adler’s ‘‘ Individual Psychology,’’ Freud's 
‘*General Introduction to Psycho-Analysis,’’ and 
Bleuler’s ‘‘ Textbook of Psychiatry.’’ 

They should know a great deal about how chil- 
dren get to be problem children, reading such hooks 
as Healy’s ‘‘Individual Delinquent,’’ and ‘‘Men- 
tal Conflict and Misconduct,’’ as well as the Com- 
monwealth Fund publications—‘‘The Problem 
Child in School,’’ ‘‘ Three Problem Children,’’ and 
**Teachers’ Attitudes.’’ 

All this reading should be tied together by 
courses of lectures on the dynamics of behavior 
and by actual case experience. The worker should 
carry at least one case through a clinic and at- 
tempt to work it out in detail, particularly with 
treatment. 

One of the most important things such work 
must accomplish is to give the worker and teacher 
some insight into her own personality trends and 
the meaning of those trends in stimulating re- 
sponses from those with whom she comes in contact, 
particularly children. 


A brief summary of the needs is the following 
from Dr. Marian Kenworthy, of the New York 
School of Social Work: 


Teacher and social worker should feel unsatisfied 
until they gain enough insight into the total ex- 
periences of the child to evaluate what these experi- 
ences have done in the development of the child’s 
personality. 

Social worker and teacher should feel challenged 
with the necessity of discovering what need lies 
behind the child’s behavior, and what his behavior 
actually means to the child in his attempt to work 
out his adjustment to life. 

Teacher and social worker need to know causes 
in the child’s environment, as well as in his per- 
sonality. They need contact with family back- 
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ground and knowledge of interaction between par- 
ents and children, sisters and brothers, their 
attitudes, interests, and prejudices relative to the 
child. 

Teacher and social worker need to know the 
child’s habits; the methods of handling him, and 
his educational experiences, beginning with the 
methods used in habit training and including his 
school experiences, both academic and in social 
adjustment. 

Teacher and social worker should feel the neces 
sity of planning treatment based upon knowledge 
of physical and psychological treatment of the 
child and directed toward the causes of behavior, 
whether physical, academic, social or environmental, 


CONCLUSION 

The past decade has been the period of scien 
tific measurement of capacity and achievement 
as applied mainly to the traditional school sub- 
jects. With something of the same scientific 
spirit teachers are now giving attention to the 
problems of children as human beings. It seems 
likely that teacher-training institutions are about 
to expand and modify their existing programs 
to include the recent contributions of psycholo- 
gists, social case workers and mental hygienists 
in the field of human behavior. It is important 
to emphasize, however, that to be truly effective 
this work must not only be based on sound 
theory but on actual living case material. For 
this reason workers in this field are insisting that 
the courses be given as far as possible by per- 
sons actually experienced in the work and not 
by those who are merely academically prepared. 
Some of the results that may be looked for from 
this new development have been summed up by 
Miss Edith Everett, former president of the 
National Association of Visiting Teachers: 


For the teacher already in service, the scientific 
attitude toward undesirable behavior, as a fact for 
which the cause may be sought and found in earlier 
experiences, and the remedy for which may be pr‘ 
vided through a change of conditions, making pos 
sible a more genuinely satisfying success, puts 4 
new dynamic quality into her classroom relation 
ships. For the student in training for teaching, 
often removes effectively a bug-bear which has been 
hanging over her—her fear of meeting disciplinary 
problems. For when all behavior becomes, not 4 
subject for praise and blame, opinion and judg 
ment, but for thoughtful study and analysis, * 
leaves no room for fear, unless it be fear that we 
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W. Carson Ryan, Jr. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 





EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


A STUDY OF HIGH-SCHOOL SENIORS 
TO DETERMINE WHO SHALL BE 
RECOMMENDED TO COLLEGE 

For a period of three years the principal and 
eounselor of one of the Los Angeles high schools 
have been interested and concerned in the 
problem of recommending high-school pupils to 
college. Nearly all colleges of this state hold a 
high-school principal responsible for determin- 

¢ the ability of a graduate to do college work. 
The pupil, the school and the college—to all 
three the principal must be fair. The principal 

this school, being a progressive, forward- 
looking edueator, determined to discover, if pos- 
i a scientific method of recommending 
pupils to eollege. A study of the individual 
differences of any senior high-school class shows 
that all are not prepared for college work. It 
falls upon the principal, with the help of his 
counselor or whoever carries on the personnel 
work of his school, to decide whom to recom- 
mend to college. Of course, it is understood by 
all pupils in advance that certain marks and 
subjects are required for automatic recommen- 
dation to college. The fulfillment of these re- 
quirements, however, is arbitrary and does not 
necessarily indieate or predict college success. 

In order to effect a more scientific method of 
arriving at a decision of individual recommen- 
lations, a procedure was set up for a more 
thorough study of the personnel of each senior 

The information concerning each pupil 
was secured by the counselor through private 
interviews, written questionnaires, the Terman 
(rroup Test, the Miller Test of Mental Ability 
and the Otis Self-Administering Test, the Stan- 
lord Achievement Test in Arithmetic, character 
rating charts, school marks and ratings on the 
scholastie ability by teachers. 

These surveys were made for a number of 
reasons, of which but one will be discussed here : 
viz., to help diseover the fitness of the members 
ot the class for college recommendation. 
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For two years this plan was followed. There 
were, at the end of this time, returned to the 
high school, college freshman scholarship re- 
ports in sufficient numbers to make a statistical 
study possible. 

The number of grade points earned in the 
freshman year was then figured for each of the 
fifty returned freshman reports from college. 

The high-school scholarship rating was ob- 
tained by listing all of the marks earned and 
credits given in all academic courses taken in 
high school. A mark of “A” was given three 
points, “B” two points, “C” one point, “D” no 
points, “E” (failure) minus one point. The 
total number was divided by the total number of 
credits. 

In the personnel files of the school, there were 
character ratings for each of the pupils under 
consideration. The traits which had been se- 
lected were: (1) regularity and persistency, 
(2) control of attention, (3) respect for au- 
thority, (4) application and industry, (5) co- 
operation in group activities, (6) ability to 
learn, (7) speed in work, (8) sense of accuracy, 
(9) trustworthiness and responsibility and (10) 
initiative and aggressiveness. Ten or more 
teachers had been asked (while these graduates 
were still in high school) to rate them in these 
traits, 1 if very superior, 2 if superior, 3 if 
average, 4 if inferior, and 5 if very inferior. 
The total of the very superior ratings was 
added to one-half the total of the superior rat- 
ings, added to one-third the total of the average 
ratings, added to one-fourth of the inferior 
ratings, added to one-fifth of the very inferior 
ratings. This number was then divided by the 
total number of ratings and multiplied by one 
hundred, and might be called the character rat- 
ing index. 

The intelligence rating used was the Intelli- 
gence Quotient on the Terman Test of Mental 
Ability. Thus there are four ratings for each 
of the fifty pupils for whom college scholarship 
reports were returned. 

The problem is to use the foregoing data on 
50 cases in order, first, to determine for the 
prin¢ipal who is recommending high-school 
graduates for college the relationship between 
achievement in college during the freshman 
year and the best combination of achievement in 
the academic subjects in high school, in charac- 
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ter rating and in intelligence rating, and sec- 
ondly to ascertain the regression equation in 
these four variables in order to know the best 
weight to assign to the known ratings that may 
best predict success in the freshman year of col- 
lege. 

For this purpose it is necessary to use mul- 
tiple correlation technique. For clearness and 
convenience we denote college scholarship in the 

, 


freshman year by the letter “G,” high-school 


scholarship in academic subjects by the letter 


“H,” intelligence rating by the letter “I” and 
character rating by the letter “C.” 
The zero order coefficients are: 
Piq = .429 + .07 
Tin = 420 + .08 Pac = .690 + .05 
Pug= .o23 + .07 Fic = 326 = .08 
Toc = .410 + .08 
Thus the relationship between intelligence 
quotient and college scholarship for the fresh- 
man year and that between the intelligence 


quotient and high-school scholarship in the aca- 
demic subjects are practically the same; the 
highest degree of relationship is between high- 
school scholarship and character rating, and the 
lowest is between intelligence quotients and 
character rating. 

Partials of the first order necessary to the so- 


lution of the problem at hand are: 


Tic a = 055 + 09 
Tio.n =-272 = .09 Toc.n — -080 + .09 
- + 8 
Fius.c = 285 + .09 Tuc. — 644 6 
316 => no 
'oun.1 = 418 + .08 Toc. = 316 on 


Partials of the second order are: 


Tou.nc = .270 + .09 
Tou. 457 + .08 
'ec.in — 079 = U9 


And finally, the coefficient desired is 
Pg.inc = -650 + .06 


The coefficient between college scholarship in 
the first year and intelligence has been raised 
from .429 to .650 by adding in the effect of 
character rating and high-school scholarship in 
academic subjects, while that between college 


scholarship and high-school scholarship has 


been raised from .523 to .650, and that between 
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college scholarship and character rating from 
326 to .650 by adding in the other two variables 
in each case. 


The regression equation desired is found to 
be: 
(G - 17.14) = .23 (1- 107.8) +.96 
= (H — 20.06) +.47 (C — 65.06) 
G =.23 I1+.96 H + 0.47 C— 29.97 


Summary. 

I. The problem is to ascertain how best 
principal may know whom to recommend for 
college entrance. In attempting to solve the 
problem three facts ascertainable by a principal 
are used to predict success in the first year of 
college; high-school scholarship in the academi 
subjects, intelligence rating as determined by 
the Terman Group Test and the combined char- 
acter rating in ten traits by several teachers. 

Il. The correlation 
college scholarship and high-school seholarship 
523; 


scholarship and intelligence 429, and that be- 


coefficient of bet ween 


was found to be that between college 


.326; while the multiple coefficient between co! 
lege scholarship and a combination of the other 
three variables was .650. 

III. The regression equation to predict col- 
lege scholarship for the first year knowing the 
other three variables was found to be 


G = .23 1+ .96 H + .047 C - 29.97 

The standard error of estimate based on such 
a coefficient is quite high; and yet evidence sue! 
as this is certainly much better than intuition or 
guess. 

IV. The study is merely preliminary to what 
might and should be done in this direction. A 
better selection of character traits, perhaps, and 
different 
would probably prove beneficial to a higher 


evaluation of the character ratings 


prognostic index; other significant data might 
well be obtained through the better standardized 
tests. The problem is a compelling one and 
will doubtless become more so as more and 
more young people clamor for higher educa- 
tion. 

Cena D. Prerson 

Cuartes H. Nerrers 

Los ANGELES City ScHOOLS 
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